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Landon Ronald and Artur Toscanini 


N the first number of THe GramopHone published 
in the month of April, 1923 I wrote the following 
words : 


“The most impressive work issued during the 
period under examination is Beethoven’s C minor 
Symphony, conducted by Sir Landon Ronald and 
played by the Royal Albert Hall Orchestra (H.M.V. 
D665, D666, D667, D668). There is no doubt that 
solely from the point of view of recording this new 
version is the best issued so far. Actually I prefer the 
old rendering conducted by Nikisch with the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra, now taken out of circulation. 
Still, there were some disastrous noises on that, 
particularly in the famous opening bars of the first 
movement, which sounded like foghorns being let off 
by a mischievous boy. I am a confirmed romantic, 
and I prefer the more romantic interpretation of 
Nikisch to Sir Landon Ronald’s. Sir Landon makes it 
altogether a much more practical affair, so much 
more practical that I have been tempted to transfer 
my allegiance from the Fifth Symphony to the Seventh 
Symphony, of which I possess a too much mutilated 
version conducted by Mr. Albert Coates and issued 
in France. I have also two records of the finale of the 
Fifth Symphony, conducted by Toscanini. These have 
been published in America and Italy, but not in 
England. I think that Toscanini’s small orchestra is 
the most effective of all on the gramophone. If a 
Beethoven fanatic will give himself the trouble to 
order these two discs, he will find them listed in the 
Italian catalogue, Nos. 3-0615 and 3-0616 ; and if he is 
content to wait for about six months while the French 
fool about with them in transit, and if he does not fear 
embarking on a long correspondence with the pompous 
buffoons who run the English customs, and if he will 
pay the exorbitant duty of 33} per cent., he will one 
day have his reward. If he is wealthy enough, patient 
enough, and fond enough of music, he might order 
at the same time a Gagliardo by Vincenzo Galilei 
(3-0600), the Finale of Beethoven’s First Symphony 
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(3-0639), and the Third Movement and the Finale 
of Mozart’s Symphony in E flat major (3-0596 and 
3-0595).”” 


When I thus seemed to criticise Landon Ronald’s 
handling of the Fifth Symphony I was unaware of the 
immense influence he had exerted over the gramophone 
as a musical instrument, that influence which, on 
another page of this number, has been so authorita- 
tively explained by Mr. F. W. Gaisberg. However, 
I very soon did become aware of it and I have no 
hesitation in affirming that his faith in the future of 
orchestral recording inspired one of the most valuable 
pioneer’s trail, that was cut. I look back to that 
page and a half in the 1922 H.M.V. Catalogue with 
the long list of orchestral discs played by the Royal 
Albert Hall Orchestra under Mr. Landon Ronald 
and recorded on double-sided black 12-inch discs 
costing 6s. 6d. and recall the hours of delight they 
gave me in testing the claims of various soundboxes 
and the thrill of detecting a hitherto undetected 
instrument. That Fifth Symphony of Beethoven which 
is mentioned in the paragraph above was the -first 
re-recording of a major work in full, and that Nikisch 
rendering of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra has 
remained for several years the only complete major 
work in the catalogues. Landon Ronald had never 
been allowed as I remember more than a couple of 
discs into which he would have to compress such 
works as Grieg’s piano concerto, so that naturally 
he chose for recording as many shorter orchestral 
works as he could find. He certainly sacrificed his 
personal career as a conductor to the advancement of 
musical taste in this country and we owe him a grati- 
tude that cannot be over-estimated. He was a man of 
great personal charm and with all the humour which 
has been so prodigally granted to the Jewish race, 
that humour which has preserved their vitality through 
centuries of persecution. He was one of the first to 
welcome and encourage THe GRAMOPHONE and 
surprised me greatly one day at the Savoy by letting 
me know that he read every word of it every month. 
I thought at the time it was a piece of kindly and 
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courteous insincerity ; but I was assured afterwards 
by the mutual friend who introduced us that this 
was not the case and that the assurance was not just 
an empty compliment. 

We write so glibly about the work of pioneers, we 
who drive in cars on the broad highways running over 
the arduous trails they once upon a time cut through 
a wilderness. And what a wilderness it was through 
which Landon Ronald had to cut a trail! Mr. Gaisberg 
reveals that it was as long ago as 1900 that he became 
musical adviser to His Master’s Voice, and when we 
look back across the fifteen years of the gramophone’s 
development since this paper was started and bear 
in mind that for twenty-three difficult years before 
that Landon Ronald was associated with its develop- 
ment we can only marvel at the man’s perseverance, 
industry, and sustained power of critical judgment. He 
will not rank with a Toscanini, but with all Toscanini’s 
superlative gifts it may be doubted if he could have 
guided His Master’s Voice for a generation, and we 
who to-day enjoy the riches of recorded music must 
revere the memory of Landon Ronald as of one of our 
greatest benefactors. 


It is a coincidence that the paragraph quoted above 
should also mention a record by Toscanini of the 
Finale of Beethoven’s First Symphony, a complete 
recording of which has just been issued by H.M.V. on 
three and a half discs this very month. The reason 
why I ordered those early Toscanini discs, which were 
red-sided celebrity records costing about 13s. apiece 
by the time they reached me on Herm where I was 
then living was that F Sharp had heard Toscanini 
conduct a performance of La Traviata at La Scala and 
came to England crying his praises. I believe the 
greatness of the man could be more clearly appre- 
hended in those early records of his than in any 
medium. They were to early orchestral music what 
the early records of the Flonzaley Quartet were to 
chamber music and the records of Caruso to operatic 
singing. It was a small orchestra he conducted, but it 
sounded three times as large as any other orchestra 
then being recorded for the gramophone owing to the 
galvanic personality of Toscanini himself. 


When we pause to reflect upon the conditions in 
which orchestral performances were recorded in those 
days the vitality of these old discs appears miraculous. 
It is one thing to conduct an orchestra under conditions 
which the microphone has made indistinguishable 
from the concert performance ; but it is a very different 
thing to conduct an orchestra the various musicians of 
which are grouped round horns. In pre-electric days 
the double-basses could not be recorded at all and the 
tube was used as a substitute, the player of it sitting a 
long way from the rest of the orchestra all by himself 
to supply a most inadequate bass. Percussion offered an 
insoluble problem for recorders. Even the piano was 
a failure. Castanets sounded like remote grasshoppers, 














the shaken tambourine like badly played Pan pipes. 
People would argue whether the violin or the wood 
wind was playing a particular passage. The cor 
anglais was always flat, and pizzicato passages on the 
strings reminded one of errand boys playing Jew’s 
harps. It will be observed that I noted in the para- 
graph above the effectiveness of Toscanini’s small 
orchestra for the gramophone, and indeed for a long 
time it was difficult to obtain any proportionate 
reward in realism from the use of a full orchestra. 
In fact, at one time I was pleading for a general use 
of small orchestras in the recording studios. There is 
no doubt that pre-microphone conditions whatever 
their appalling deficiencies did reveal the really great 
artist. The danger now (though of course this applies 
more to singers than to orchestras or instrumentalists), 
is that the microphone is too kind. It was not until 
I heard Gigli in the theatre that I was able to feel 
perfectly convinced that Caruso was the greater singer. 
If Gigli and Caruso had recorded under similar con- 
ditions there would never have been any doubt about 
their comparative merits. However, if we have lost 
something by electrical recording we have gained so 
infinitely much more that our loss is hardly worth 
mentioning. Certainly Toscanini owes nothing to any 
adventitious aid from the microphone. One does not 
know what the future holds in the way of recording 
development, but it is safe to prophesy that on the 
evidence of the records he has made posterity well 
recognise Toscanini’s greatness. 


Wienerisch 


Joseph Szigeti, who is always a very good friend to 
THE ‘GRAMOPHONE, sent me the other day, just too 
late for inclusion in our last number, the following 
poignant note on musical direction : 


**I put down the paper with its headline ‘ 800 
suicides in Vienna . . . Buerkel . . .” (and so on). 
To blot it out I begin looking through the score of 
Alban Berg’s Violin Concerto, completed a few weeks 
before his death in 1936—relishing the exquisite 
inevitableness of those pages, marvelling at the pre- 
cision of his auditive imagination from the playing 
directions which he gives, ‘ poco espressivo ma non 
vibrato,’ ‘ delicato,’ ‘dolce’ (and two bars further ; 
‘ dolcissimo’) ‘un poco grazioso,’ ‘ flautando ’—then 
*‘ Schattenhaft’ (visionary, shadowy, flitting across ?) 
‘scherzando,’ ‘come una pastorale,’ ‘ rustico ’—and 
suddenly ‘ wienerisch ’ ! 


Ghostly word on such a page, in this July 1938 at 
such an hour. . . . And still: consoling word. ~- 

When the woodpulp of that daily will have turned 
rusty and perhaps stamped into ‘ brown packing 
paper’ and Buerkel will be less than a name, that 
score will still be a living reality and that playing 
direction—‘ wienerisch ’—a precise evocation of some: 
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thing that could not be stamped out. And the player 
or listener of those days will have countless other 
fragments of this reality which he will piece together 
and re-form according to his fancy. The ‘ wienerisch ’ 
of the strings of the Vienna Philharmonic, perhaps a 
souvenir of the Rose Quartet’s Haydn or Schubert (if 
only we had records of their pre-war playing !), a page 
from one of Peter Altenberg’s books (or something of 
Schnitzler’s or Werfel’s), a postage stamp with a 
picture of Schoenbrunn by Moser of the ‘ Wiener 
Werkstatte,’ a worn, embossed black and gold leather 
book binding or purse or wallet of this same pioneer 
school of decorative arts, the savoury, tangy tonic 
sweetness of a Kreisler record, a film of Magda 
Schneider’s—perhaps the one based on Schnitzler’s 
‘ Liebelei,’—things part of the ‘everyday’ of these last 
two or three decades. 


(Why then insist on that other wienerisch, the wien- 
erisch of the immortals of the nineteenth century ?) ” 


In Vienna fashion! I was talking to H. G. Wells 
a week or two back and he declared to me his profound 
belief that in another couple of decades Nazi-ism 
would be as completely forgotten by Germany and 
Austria as we in this country have forgotten the Fifth 
Monarchy Men. If the great writer’s prophecy be 
fulfilled Wienerisch will hardly have had time to become 
the obsolete expression of a peculiar quality that once 
upon a time existed, before it reassumes a plentitude of 
meaning. 


Opinions 


From one correspondent : 


“How can one compare the Magic Flute with 
Shakespeare’s Tempest? Chalk and cheese again. 
One is an opera and the other is not, and the com- 
parison is about as valuable as one between George 
Robey and John Gielgud. To try and drive the point 
home I may add that you can compare Shakespeare’s 
Othello with Shakespeare’s Lear if you like: but you 
cannot compare Verdi’s Otello with Shakespeare’s 
Lear. There is a fundamental difference which forbids 
such mental meandering.” 


From another correspondent : 


“ The parallel between The Tempest and The Magic 
Flute is to my mind perfect.” 


The former correspondent is in cantankerous mood. 
He thinks that “‘ the competition involving favourite 
movements from symphonies ”’ serves no useful purpose 
except to ‘‘ provide some records for the fortunate 
winner,” and wants a competition “ in which readers 
are required to nominate those works which they most 
desire to be recorded.” 


We have already had one or two such competitions 
and later in the year we will have another, though I am 
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afraid we can think of no more attractive prizes for 
the winner than records. 

I am delighted by my cantankerous correspondent’s 
effort to drive a point home into my hard head by 
allowing me to compare one Shakespeare tragedy 
with another; but I shudder to think what will 
happen to this young man’s aesthetic future if he does 
not learn how to draw parallels between various 
mediums of artistic expression. 


The Gramophone Conference 


I hope that enthusiasts will support Mr. W. W. 
Johnson’s initiative by attending in large numbers 
the Gramophone Conference which will be held at 
High Leigh, Hoddesdon, Herts, from November 4th 
to November 7th. I myself am arranging to make the 
long journey from the Hebrides to Hertfordshire in 
order to be present, and I do not think I can offer a 
more practical demonstration of my belief in the 
importance of the Conference than by making such a 
journey at such a season of the year. The two con- 
gresses that THE GRAMOPHONE arranged over twelve 
years ago did a great deal to bring enthusiasts together, 
but Mr. Johnson’s scheme is more practical and will 
afford much better opportunities for frank criticism 
and free discussion than those congresses of long ago. 
I believe that Mr. Johnson has chosen exacily the 
right moment (except for one voyaging from the 
Hebrides) for this conference, because undoubtedly 
the current which for some years now has been flowing 
against the gramophone is now beginning to flow in 
the other direction. On August 23rd I attended the 
dinner which His Master’s Voice give to their travellers 
on the eve of the Radio Exhibition at Olympia, and 
Mr. Richard Haigh the Chairman invited me to say 
a few words about the future of records. I do not 
believe that if I had made the speech I made the other 
night four years ago that speech would have received 
the enthusiastic response that it did receive the other 
night. There is no doubt, I think, that radio alone 
cannot supply the entertainment demand without the 
aid of the record, and there is equally no doubt that 
there is a growing desire among the listening public 
to have the music they want at the time they want it. 
At the moment music lovers are having a good time 
because the Promenade Concerts are in full swing, 
but even so comes the desire to have one’s own pro- 
gramme in spite of all Sir Henry Wood’s experienced 
choosing. There was a moment when even the most 
optimistic members of the staffs of the recording 
companies began to despair about the future of the 
record ! but that mood has now passed, and I have 
found everywhere signs of a re-awakened enthusiasm, 
not the least refreshing of which is the obvious deter- 
mination of the scientific side of the business to make 
recording and the reproduction of recording better 
than ever. There is no harm in saying now that there 
was an inclination to think it was a waste of time to 
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spend any more time or energy or imagination on 
further improvements. Such a mood of despondency 
was intelligible ; but, as I said, that mood has passed, 


and I am confident that the steadily increasing public 
support for the record will in the near future produce 
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triumphs for the recorders even beyond any they have 
already achieved. Many months have worn away 
since I felt so little anxiety about the gramophone’s 
security in this brand new world. 

COMPTON MACKENZIE. 





TURN TABLE TALK 


Congratulations 


Our opposite number in the U.S.A. The American Music Lover 
has adopted an entirely new format, incorporating many sugges- 
tions made by Miss Mary MacLucas, considered by many to be 
the foremost woman typographer in the States. The change is 
all to the good and we offer sincere congratulations to our 
distinguished contemporary for looking so attractive. But beauty 
here is more than skin deep and the scholarly articles in the 
August number augur well for the future. As well as a six-page 
feature on Lully, the Editor contributes a detailed note of 
Debussy’s two books of Preludes, based largely on Cortot’s 
analysis. The reviews remain as outspoken as ever. 


Three Choirs 


The 218th Annual Meeting of the choirs of Worcester, Glou- 
cester and Hereford, constituting the Three Choirs’ Festival 
opens at Worcester on September 4th. This is the oldest musical 
festival in Europe, being founded just after Handel had settled 
in England. A novelty is Lennox Berkeley’s Domini Est Terra, 
a setting of Psalm 24 to be conducted by the composer who lives 
in Paris and was a pupil of Nadia Boulanger. A member of this 
year’s festival committee is Leslie Perowne, the B.B.C. “ Swing ” 
expert and warden of light records at Broadcasting House. Mr. 
Perowne, who has been connected with the gramophone for 
many years, is a son of the Bishop of Worcester. Will he use his 
influence to secure the long awaited recording of Elgar’s 
Gerontius ? Records made at Worcester would have a sentimental 
value which should prove an invaluable commercial asset. 


Landon Ronald 


Elsewhere in this issue, Mr. F. W. Gaisberg contributes an 
appreciation of Sir Landon’s work for the gramophone. Sir 
Landon was fond of telling a story against himself concerning 
a cloak-room attendant at a hotel, which he used only rarely. 
On one occasion, he was flattered by the attendant refusing to 
issue a cloak-room ticket and remarking: ‘‘ We remember you, 
sir.”’ On leaving, Sir Landon was duly given his hat, but when he 
reached his home he noticed a note in the lining: ‘ Bald and 
ugly.”” Sir Landon once set some poems of W. E. Henley which 
he called ‘‘ Six Henley Songs.’’ A publisher to whom he showed 
them, thought the title too parochial. ‘‘ Why not call them 
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* Six Regatta Songs’ ? 
A Double Link with Patti 


By a curious coincidence two of the guests at the recent At 
Home given by the Marquis and Marchioness of Carisbrooke, 
represented a link with that incomparable artist Adelina Patti. 
One of the guests, Miss Adelina Ganz, mentioned that her father 
had been best man at Madam Patti’s second wedding and on her 
speaking of this to Mrs. Alfred Imhof, the latter replied that her 
father as a boy was one of the soloists at that ceremony. 


121-3 Shaftesbury Avenue 


For round about twelve years has number 121 Shaftesbury 
Avenue housed gramophone merchandise. And, if we read the 


“ writing on the wall” aright, it seems that things gramophonic 
will still be the staple industry at that address for many years to 
come. But in future The Gramophone Exchange of old will be 
hardly recognisable. A new shop front has changed and brightened 
its external appearance beyond recognition. The interior, too, has 
been remodelled on more modern lines. The floor area has been 
doubled : the audition rooms are larger and more airy and there is 
a general sense of spaciousness and comfort in all departments that 
cannot help but repay the wisdom of those three stalwarts who have 
long tended the needs of a discerning public. 


More power to their elbows. 


Incognitus 


Recording Henry Croudson in the Paramount Theatre at 
Manchester in a Holiday Hit Medley, they decided that a singer 
was needed to supplement the rich tones of the cinema organ. 
Time was precious ; no professional singer seemed to be within 
reach. In desperation Mr. X of the recording company volun- 
teered to have a try at it. He did a bit of singing at home 
sometimes. 


There was much mirth in Clerkenwell Road, when 
** Bohemian’s ”’ review of the record last month said: ‘‘ The two 
(songs) one sung by an unnamed vocalist with a rather rich 
voice.”’ 


Mr. X telephoned to our office and confessed. But ‘‘ Bohemian ”’ 
was right. Rich! There’s money in that voice. 
That is how stars are ‘born. 


Gipsy Guitar 


The increasing popularity of the famous Hot Club de France 
coincides with the appearance of Django Reinhardt, their 
guitarist with another combination—or should we say “ outfit ” ? 
It may be news to some that Reinhardt was formerly a French 
gypsy wandering across Europe in a caravan with his brother. 
It was in 1935 that he was persuaded to play in Paris, where 
at the Bricktop cafe he made an immediate sensation. Two 
fingers of his right hand are paralysed, so that his miraculous 
playing is achieved with only the thumb and first finger. 


A Sartorial Innovation 


When recording, Richard Tauber now wears a “ singing 
suit ’’ of blue-grey overalls fitted with a slide fastener. According 
to Tauber, this prevents him from fumbling in his pockets and 
fidgeting generally during the serious business of recording. 


Monday Pops. 


Chamber music lovers please note that the new series of 
Monday Pops. which were so successful last season begins again 
on the first Monday in October. Wigmore Hall, 5.30 p.m. first 
Monday in each month. T.ckets 2s, 6d. each smoking allowed. 
Season tickets reserving special seats for subscribers, one guinea 
for the eight concerts. Andre Mangeot, 21 Cresswell Place, S.W. 10. 
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LONG-PLAYING NEEDLES 


are now officially recommended by 
MURPHY-PHILCO 
PHILIPS -PYE 


A WINNER! 


Above you see the novel container in which 
IM Needles are sold. This pack has just 
received the first prize of a silver plaque 
in the 1938 British packaging contest for 
the most ingenious and outstanding use of 
packaging design. And it’s as practical as 
tt is original. It is non-spillable. It protects 
the needle points. It stands on the turntable 
top—where you always want it. And the 
top half can be used for needles that 
require repointing. 


ALFRED IMHOF LTD., 112 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.|I 


RGD 
OBODY knows better how to get the 
best results from your radiogram than 
the men who designed it. Be guided then 
by the fact that JM Long-Playing Needles are 
now officially recommended by fwe of the leading 
radiogramophone manufacturers. 

You may be sure that IM Needles did not 
receive this unparalled proof of their efficiency 
before being exhaustively tested. They were 
put to the severest and most rigorous tests to 
which any needles could be put, by each 
manufacturer. And they came through every 
test with colours flying ! 

The plain truth is that IM Long-Playing 


Needles are the finest needles you can buy 
to-day at any price. They eliminate record 
wear and needle hiss. They reproduce every 
recording with amazing fidelity. They are 
the first non-metallic needles suitable for all 
types of instruments. They are specially 
recommended for automatic record changers. 
And each needle will play (with re-pointing) at 
least 50 records. 

Get a box of IM Long-Playing Needles from 
your usual gramophone shop to-day. Give 
them a thorough trial on your own instrument. 
You’ll agree that they really do offer all the 
advantages we claim for them. 





gramophone shop. 
few overseas countries.) 


box(es) of IM Needles. 
per 


Please send me 


enclose remittance value 


post free). 





TO ALFRED IMHOF LTD. 112 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


I 


box. 


Postage up to 4 boxes 2d., 5 boxes 3d., 6 boxes or more 


@ Museum 5944 


The only officially recommended needles are now sold by all 
good record and radio stores, If unobtainable please write your name 
and address below and we will supply you. We will also arrange for you to buy 
future supplies locally if you will please give us the name and address of your usual 
(Distribution rights for IM Needles are still available in a 


PER BOX OF TEN 
a; NEEDLES 

NAME 

ADDRESS 


My usual gramophone shop is 
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E.M.G. 
HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES 


are made in comparatively small numbers to a standard of perfection that cannot be approached 
by machine made instruments, and their name has long been regarded by discerning lovers of 
music as being synonymous with acoustic reproduction at its best. Most subscribers to The 
Gramophone are already familiar with these instruments, and many of them are proud owners of 
one, but there may be some readers who have not yet heard any of our famous ‘ Mark’ series. 
To them we can safely say that to listen to one of these gramophones is to form a new conception 
of the degree of artistic satisfaction that can be derived from reproduced music. 


The whole series of our hand-made gramophones can be heard at any time in our showrooms, 
and an illustrated catalogue will be sent on request. Prices range from the Mark 4, at £13 10s. 
to the Mark 106 with oversize horn, at £36. 


DAVEY RADIO 


We are continually being asked by connoisseurs of music how it is that we are able to sell at 
such moderate prices radio receivers and radio-gramophones which surpass in quality of re- 
production the most expensive sets on the market. 

We can understand that it appears to be something of a paradox that the finest set is not also 
the most costly, but the answer is in fact a simple one, and lies in the fact that we are organised to 
sell our instruments direct to the public at 11 Grape Street. 


This renders our selling costs relatively low, and enables us to offer a Davey Receiver for as 
little as £39 ; a Davey Radio-gramophone for £53 10s. It is the same reason, our organisation 
as craftsmen, that enables us to ensure that every instrument we sell is fully worthy of the re- 
markable reputation which we have won. 


We shall be happy to send a descriptive folder on request: still more should we welcome an 
opportunity of giving a demonstration. 


‘THE ART OF RECORD BUYING’, 1938 


contains 100 pages of information which is invaluable to gramophone 
owners. With this book as a guide they may be sure of adding only the 
best records to their collections, and of obtaining the maximum amount 

of pleasure from their instruments. A copy will be sent to any reader 

of The Gramophone who sends 2d. in stamps to cover postage. 


E.M.G. 

HAND-MADE 
GRAMOPHONES, LTD., 

11, GRAPE STREET, W.C.2 


(Behind the Princes Theatre.) 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 7166-7. 
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SIR LANDON RONALD 


By F. W. GAISBERG 


IR LANDON RONALD’S death after a protracted 

illness which for the past two years entailed his almost 
complete retirement from active work, took place on 
August 14th, 1938. 

The many obituaries appearing in the newspapers and 
magazines have covered thoroughly his artistic career, 
but failed to mention what I consider one of his most 
lasting contributions to the musical culture of England, 
namely, his connection with the Gramophone. 


Two things stand incontestably to his credit : 


(1) His work in gaining recognition for the Gramophone 
as an instrument of musical culture and in prompt- 
ing gramophone records for their educational 
value, as well as preserving the achievements of 
the greatest executants of both vocal and instru- 
mental music. 

(2) His championship of British artistes and British 
music, in particular his life-long sponsorship of 
Sir Edward Elgar. 


I myself was instrumental in arranging his first contact 
with the Gramophone. I attended a performance of 
“ Floradora”’ at the Lyric Theatre one March day in 
1900 and happened to sit immediately behind the con- 
ductor—Landon Ronald. My attention was quickly 
concentrated on this dynamic person with his easy com- 
mand of the orchestra and stage. It seemed to throw me 
into a hypnotic state, so much so that I did something I 
had rarely done before—I immediately searched for him 
behind the stage, disclosed who I was and explained to 
him in what way I thought he could be of use to me and 
my Company. I made enqujries and found that this 
young man of 27 had unexpectedly valuable associations 
with Covent Garden and a broad experience among the 
very people that our Company was desirous of inter- 
esting in recording. This was a stroke of luck and when 
I described him to our then Managing Director, William 
Barry Owen, he immediately engaged him as Musical Ad- 
viser, which position he held practically up to the time of his 
death. The association proved fortunate on both sides 
and the growth of the industry and development of the 
technical side of recording, offered ever increasing scope 
to Sir Landon Ronald’s talents, which eventually led to his 
joining the Company’s Board of Directors in 1930. 

His own book “ Variations on a Personal Theme,” 


‘published in 1922, humorously describes his adventures in 


securing for recording such artistes as Dame Nellie Melba, 
Pol Plancgon, Adelina Patti, Maurice Renaud, Wilhelm 
Backhaus, Mischa Elman, Arthur de Greef, Vladimir 
De Pachmann, Ben Davies, Edward Santley, etc., in all of 
which enterprises I took an active part as_ technical 
recorder. 

The inestimable value of his medium of contact with 
artistes was to break down the great prejudice that existed 
against the gramophone as a musical instrument. At that 
time it had about it the stigma of a toy and the fair ground. 
So little did artistes understand its value to posterity that 
they would not even barter for a royalty right in their 
records, but casually accepted an honorarium such as they 
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would take for a concert performance and thought them- 
selves well paid if we would add a few examples of their 
records for their personal use. The day was yet to come 
when Caruso would demonstrate that a million pounds 
could be cleared from gramophone rights. 

It must be remembered that at this time we were 
recruits from the machine shops and the counting-house, 
often ignoring the potentialities of this great invention. 
The gramophone as an entertainer was hardly realized, 
but very soon its popularity was spreading like wild-fire, 
more quickly than we could develop its possibilities as a 
musical instrument. 

Not the least of Sir Landon Ronald’s contribution to 
the gramophone was making available for our experi- 
ments his new Symphony Orchestra (later called the Royal 
Albert Hall Orchestra), which he founded for his Sunday 
afternoon Albert Hall concerts. These were the first ex- 
tensive experiments in recording a symphony orchestra and 
opened our eyes to the great field of the masterpieces of 
Weber, Beethoven, Grieg, Tchaikovsky, Dvorak, etc. 
I remember the sensation created when Backhaus played 
an excerpt from the Grieg Piano Concerto with Sir Landon 
Ronald. The brilliance of the piano cadenzas and the 
“catchy”’ themes of the Concerto roused general 
enthusiasm and hastened on the development and improve- 
ment of gramophone recording technique. 

Again, to his undying credit, will be his lifelong 
enthusiasm for Sir Edward Elgar and his service in intro- 
ducing him to our Company. This introduction resulted 
in the Company giving Elgar a life contract, under which 
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he -personally- conducted all -his -major~orchestral - works 
and chamber music. These are monumental achievements 
of historic interest. 

Also, one must not forget that Edward German, perhaps 
the greatest of English national composers, came to us 
through Sir Landon Ronald, under whose aegis “‘ Merry 
England” was recorded as well as a number of his 
symphonic dances. 

Many of the pre-war and post-war British artistes owe 
their first recognition and steps to success to Sir Landon 
Ronald’s discerning eye. I mention in particular those 
who were later on connected with gramophone recording 
such as Percival Allen, Dora Labette (now Lisa Perli), 
Carrie Tubb, Irene Scharrer, William Primrose, Fraser 
Gange, Beatrice Harrison and Eli Hudson. 

One outstanding trait was his ability to work in harmony 
with his associates and at the same time obtain the best 
results. I have attended many meetings in various of 
which there would be heated arguments, but his con- 
tagious good humour always secured a cordial finale. He 
was most fair in all his judgments and in business dealings 
he was noted for his sound and just decisions. Among 
his colleagues and his rivals he was able to preserve a 
surprisingly cordial relationship through his diplomacy 
and wit. 

His orchestral readings were characterised by their 
soundness and consistency. His scores were well studied 
but never over-polished or his effects theatrical. His 
disdain of gallery effects was riotorious and he had charm- 
ing things to say about all his rivals. 


I look back with amusement at the many meetings we 
had together with Melba, who would laughingly call him 


** Mo” and laugh uproariously at his jokes. I remember 
what a balm he was to the retired life of Adelina Patti ; 
how she would welcome his visits to Craig-y-Nos and 
especially our various recording trips. Like a school girl 
she would clap her hands with delight as he appeared on 
the doorstep. I call to mind the fun we derived from 
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de Pachmann’s visits to the recording room, when that 
shrewd artist would go through his repertoire of idiosyn- 
crasies and jokes which had such enormous success with 
the public and the journalists. 

He easily broke down the reserve and dignity of such 
pompous artistes as Pol Plangon and Maurice Renaud, 
when he brought them on a visit to our humble recording 
atelier in Maiden Lane. Pol Plangon would arrive 
daintily booted and gloved like a Parisian dandy with that 
faint perfume of the salons about him, but all this was 
shattered by a few witty stories from Sir Landon Ronald. 
Even Melba, at that time the reigning queen of Covent 
Garden, and a very haughty queen she was, would thaw 
under his charm. 

Over the thirty-eight years that I was associated with 
him I have learned to admire his genius and wisdom 
and when I say wisdom I mean that he knew how to enjoy 
himself, at the same time limiting his activities in such a 
way as to result in a well-balanced life of human con- 
tentment. I often felt that the genius of Sir Landon Ronald 
should have made him one of the greatest internation«l 
conductors of our time, but he knew ;that this would 
make too great a demand on his own personal liberty and 
health. He was unwilling to become a slave to a career. 

I must recall that the last recording he did for us was 
to’ conduct the London Symphony Orchestra in the 
Boccherini Concerto and “ Kol Nidrei” (Max Bruch) 
played by Pau Casals. This was some months after his 
recovery from his last severe illness, on 29th November, 
1936. 

The last Testing Conference at which we met was on 
March 16th, 1938, when we played through the following 
records which deeply impressed him: Tristan and 
Isolde—Prelude and _ Liebestod—Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Dr. Furtwangler. Impromptus 
(Schubert)—Edwin Fischer. Symphony No. 2 (Beethoven) 
—London Symphony Orchestra conducted by Dr. 
Weingartner. ° 


IN MUSIC Ill. 


by W. S. MEADMORE 


W HEN I was seventeen I met and became friendly with Gaymal 
—a friendship which has now survived for nearly thirty 
years. What attracted us ? I have a dismal feeling that it was 
cricket. He discovered that I, a rather lonely boy, played a 
complicated cricket game with hundreds of small pieces of card- 
board inscribed with figures and methods of being out. It seemed 
that he also knew this same game, but instead of staging imaginary 
matches as I did, between counties, Gentlemen and Players and 
England and Australia, his teams were musicians who played 
international matches, country against country. This seemed 
vastly more exciting than my more conventional game, and we 
immediately applied this idea to single wicket cricket in the 
garden. Thus I was initiated into the cricket personalities of 
the great musicians, learnt that Beethoven was the greatest bat 
in the world, a little nervy to begin with, but a Shrewsbury for a 
barn door defence, always reliable in a crisis. But the Germans 
were rather a stodgy side really, not much fun pretending .to be 
them, the happy-go-lucky side was Italy with two formidable 
opening bowlers in Bellini and Donizetti and a Jessopian hitter 
in Rossini. France then had some rather brilliant youngsters, 
Debussy and Ravel were coming along, but not much was then 
known of their form. All this is perhaps rather nonsensical, but 
what it actually did do. was to set me off reading all I could of the 


lives of the musicians, and the information thus gained made me 
curious as to the music they wrote. It seemed important to me 
that if I posed as Berlioz at cricket then I must find out what 
manner of man he was. Discovering that he was considered 
extremely unorthodox for his time, then, for me, he became an 
unorthodox cricketer, who, despite a cross bat, could be brilliant ! 
But Berlioz as a character so excited me that I even attempted 
to read his treatise on orchestration, although I then knew 
literally nothing of the theory of music, or the elements of orches- 
tration, harmony or counterpoint. What I made of it I don’t 
know, except that the examples of full scores again set me off to 
discover the exact difference between the string and_ brass 
instruments and how each sounded. 

Possessors of a gramophone have a tremendous advantage over 
beginners in music in my time. Records can now be obtained 
which illustrate how each instrument of the orchestra sounds ; 
these records are invaluable and well repay a few playings. ‘lo 
be able to distinguish from the welter of an orchestra in full blast 
the notes of individual instruments does add to one’s enjoyment, 
and certainly helps in the understanding of analytical programmes. 

Cricket has been praised and blamed for a lot of things which 
are peculiar to the English character: as a boy I was an ardent 
cricketer; it is curious that this enthusiasm should have led to a 
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much more enduring enthusiasm and appreciation of music. 
Perhaps I exaggerate, but it was certainly the playing of this odd 
cricket game which set me off reading through Grove’s Dictionary 
and short biographies of the composers. 

And this could but stimulate my interest in music. Although 
the ear should be sufficient to satisfy one’s musical appetites, 
it is obvious that even a little knowledge of the composers and 
what they were endeavouring to express in their music is going to 
enlarge considerably enjoyment and understanding. If you have 
an interest in painting it is not sufficient to merely look at pictures 
—although if one only did this a vast amount of pleasure would 
result. But the pleasure and more definitely, the appreciation, 
is increased if something is known of the broad outline of the 
history of painting, of how the Renaissance came about, what 
differentiated the French Impressionists from the other painters 
of their period, why the Pre-Raphaelites painted with that 
seemingly absurd attention to the smallest detail, and made a 
rose in the background as red as if it were under one’s eyes, and 
soon. And here, for beginners, I am going to recommend one of 
the few books, which from time to time, I shall mention in these 
articles. It is “The Story of Music’? by Leigh Henry and is 
published by Stanley Nott. I know of no better book to serve as an 
introduction to music, it is simply written and contains no 
technicalities, the bugbear of the beginner striving to understand 
the elements of music. 

Gaymal, a few years older than myself, was a civil servant, a 
square peg in a round hole, for his sole interest in life was music. 
Even then he played the piano exceptionally well ; his father 
could well have afforded to have given him the chance to try his 
luck at music professionally, instead he preferred to solve and 
end his responsibilities by insisting on Gaymal passing the 
necessary examinations which ensured a safe and permanent 
job. So Gaymal became like so many others who spend their 
days in Whitehall, an extremely conscientious and efficient 
official who come to life when the office door is closed behind 
them. A book could be written about the distinguished writers, 
musicians, and even artists who have and do earn their bread and 
butter in the English civil service. But I digress. 

Gaymal was also a romantic and as his influence was strong 
upon me in those days I also became a romantic. We went to the 
theatre and wallowed in all the Martin Harvey plays and, of 
course, in Trilby. At his home I sat for hours and listened to him 
playing Schubert, Schumann and Chopin. At that time he was 
having organ lessons and sometimes, in the evenings, I would 
go with him to a church situated in the Northern Heights and 
listen, sitting in a pew, while he practised. Then the preludes and 
fugues of Bach meant little to me, but there was one display of 
fireworks which he played which always excited me, the Finlandia 
of Sibelius, I was little aware then how much more that composer 
was to thrill me some twenty years later. 

One night the two of us came into a darkened church, the 
dying light streaming through the painted glass: windows, to 
discover that some one else was playing the organ. We sat down 
and listened. Suddenly, it was obvious that the performer 
satisfied with his practice of one of Guilmant’s Piéces d’ Orgue which 
he would no doubt play as the voluntary on the following Sunday, 
had settled down to enjoy himself. He broke off into something, 
the first few bars of which immediately excited me. ‘ What’s 
that ?”? I whispered to Gaymal. ‘ Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony,” 
he whispered back in the tones of one reproving a hopeless fool. 
What had brought me to,attention was that famous phrase of 
four unison notes which Beethoven himself explained as ‘‘ Thus 
fate knocks at the door.”’ In that silent church where no extraneous 
noise impinged to disturb the music, I heard that symphony under 
what perhaps, were ideal conditions. The organist, Josiah Booth, 
alas, long since dead, unconscious of our presence, made me share 
with him the obvious feeling and pleasure he took in the work. 
It was an unforgettable experience. 

There is, at least, I have found so in my own case, a vast amount 
of music which one exhausts and never wishes to hear again for 
years. It is like a book, enjoyable enough at a first reading, which 
becomes unendurably tedious when turned to again. Beethoven’s 
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Fifth does not belong to this category, I have heard it a score of 
times, I could almost go through it in my mind from beginning 
to end, yet it never fails to induce the old thrill and to hold one’s 
attention. It was my first real introduction to Beethoven and as I 
cannot conceive of a better one, I suggest it for our library list. 
As there are no fewer than eight recordings, I am at once at a 
loss to suggest which is the best. My inclinations go for the set 
recorded by the London Philharmonic under the direction of 
Koussevitzky, although Wood with the Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
gives a remarkably sound performance. But the fact is that the 
Fifth, like the namepart in Hamlet, almost plays itself, a conductor 
can hardly go wrong with it. 

This hearing of the Fifth led to my urging Gaymal to play 
me some of the early sonatas, but my real spiritual food at this 
time continued to be Chopin. I had read his life and was thus 
aware of the romantic atmosphere—for romantic it then seemed 
to me—in which so much of his music was composed. I could 
never hear the “ rain drop ”’ Prelude without mentally visualising 
the monastery at Valdemosa with its mysterious corridors and 
hearing the monotonous plash of the water outside as Chopin 
composed this piece. The Polonaises suggested the nostalgia of 
the exile, the “‘ revolutionary ”? Etude his hope for the restoration 
of his country’s liberty. 

I was recently interested to come across in Arthur Symon’s 
fascinating fragment of autobiography this passage: ‘‘ But 
another world was opened to me when I was about sixteen. I 
had been taught scales and exercises on the piano, I had tried 
to learn music, with very little success, when one day the head- 
master of the school asked me to go into his drawing room and 
copy out something for him. As I sat there copying, the music 
master, a German, came in and sat down at the piano. He played 
something which I had never heard before, something which 
seemed to me the most wonderful thing I had ever heard. I 
tried to go on copying, but I did not know what I was writing 
down ; I was caught into an ecstacy, the sound seemed to 
envelop me like a storm, and then to trickle through me like 
rain drops shaken from wet leaves, and then to wrap me again 
in a tempest which was like a tempest of grief. When he had 
finished I said: ‘ Will you play that over again ?’ As he began 
to play it again I began to distinguish it more clearly. . . . He 
told me it was Chopin’s Funeral March. . . . I asked him if he 
would teach me music and teach me that piece. He promised 
to teach me that piece and I learned it. I learned no more scales 
and exercises ; I learned few more pieces ; but in a little while | 
could read at sight ; and when I was not reading a book I was 
reading a piece of music at the piano.” 

Beethoven will occur again and again in these articles, Chopin 
not so frequently. I was to have a violent re-action against what 
I supposed was his sentimentalism, for years I took little interest 
in his music, it is but lately I have returned to him with enjoyment 
and with the realisation that he was the supreme composer for 
the piano and that the cream of his compositions are amongst 
the greatest things music has to offer us. I shall devote a future 
instalment entirely to him. 
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Some Pearls of Cheap Price 
by THOMAS O'BRIEN 


jas the good old days when the pages of THE GRAMOPHONE were 
very largely filled with the wranglings of enthusiasts as regards 
the merits of different sound-boxes, internal and external horns, 
mica versus all sorts and kinds of diaphragms, when the fibre v. 
steel controversy was at its height, there used to appear a regular 
feature entitled “‘ New Poor Page”. In this Captain Barnett 
supplied us impecunious ones with valuable lists of new classical or 
semi-classical records which had the dual merit of being cheap and 
good, and through his advice I, like many another, became owner 
of dozens of treasures, most of which cost no more than a modest 
half-dollar. Though it is now more years ago than I care to 
remember, I have a clear recollection of how I blessed the name of 
Barnett as I listened to my Regal record of Sarasate’s Gypsy Airs, 
played by Manuello. Just as good as Elman—or very near it, 
anyway—I thought. And at a very much lower price.’ Ah! those 
were the days. 

While going through my extensive collection of records recently, 
I was quite surprised to find how very many first-rate modern ten- 
inchers it contained none of which cost more than three bob. And, 
remembering Captain Barnett of happy memory, I was prompted 
to write this article giving readers who have to count their 
sixpences and those others who, though they may be in a more 
fortunate class financially, are always on the look-out for a bargain, 
the benefit of a long and wide experience as a gramophile. I 
should, perhaps, add that I base my opinions of the records on 
results obtained through playing them on an E.M.G. Mark Ten A, 
with fibres ; that with the exception of one or two, they can all be 
played with non-steel needles without difficulty ; and that though 
a number of them are drawn from foreign lists, they may be easily 
obtained from various London shops. 

I have been a warm admirer of that fine baritone, Gerhard 
Hiisch, since I first heard him some eight or nine years ago in 
“The Magic Flute” and “ Fledermaus ”’ in Covent Garden. 
(What a performance of the Johann Strauss masterpiece that was ! 
Hiisch, Lotte Lehmann, Elisabeth Schumann and Maria Olcewska 
in the caste.) Better voices there are undoubtedly than his. But 
how very, very few singers use them even half so well. And his 
versatility is simply amazing. He appears to be equally at home in 
Wagner, Verdi, Mozart, Johann Strauss, Schubert and Hugo 
Wolf. On H.M.V. EG3308 you can hear him in two of Brahm’s 
loveliest songs, Wie Bist Du Meine Kénigin and Feldeinsamkeit. And 
on H.M.V. EG3201 in two Schubert songs, the jolly Der Musensohn, 
and that great song, Der Wanderer. The recording both of the voice 
and the piano accompaniments is splendid in all cases. Another 
singer whom I greatly admire is Rudolf Bockelmann—the finest 
Wotan I have ever heard. What a superb organ his is! I very 
strongly recommend his record of two beautiful Loewe songs, 
Der Heilige Franziskus and Heinrich Der Vogler on H.M.V. FG1444. 
(If you can at all afford the extra bob, you should get his record 
of Loewe’s Tom the Rhymer.) 

If you don’t object to Mozart sung in German, I recommend 
the two baritone airs from “ Figaro ’’ sung by Fassbaender on 
H.M.V. EG2323. A splendid record in every way. Another good 
record by this singer is that on which he sings-regrettably in 
German—Di Provenza from “‘ Traviata’? and Alla Vita Che 
T’ Arride from ‘‘ The Masked Ball”. If you don’t greatly care for 
Hugo Wolf songs but feel that your collection would be incomplete 
without one or two examples of this famous song-writer, I re- 
commend to your notice H.M.V. EG3498 and EG3499, on which 
Karl Erb sings artistically, if with rather a reedy light tenor 
Schlafendes Fesukind, Der Heilige Joseph Singt and Zum Neuen Jahr. 

Two Richard Strauss songs are finely sung and recorded by that 
great bass, Alexander Kipnis, on Columbia DC52. The songs are 
Traum durch die dammerung and Zueignung. The climax in the latter 


is very powerfully sung and the record needs a big machine to do it 
justice (I should add that the same applies to the Bockelman 
records). Ifyou are on the look-out for a record of the Steersman’s 
Song from “ The Flying Dutchman ”’, you cannot do better than 
secure Marcel Wittrisch’s, H.M.V. EG2542. The singing is 
really beautiful, with none of those strident, forced high notes with 
which so many German tenors afflict us, and the recording of the 
solo voice, chorus and orchestra wonderfully good. On the other 
side of the record Wittrisch sings, with Irene Eisinger and chorus, 
a harmless Lortzing air. Debussy’s Nuit D’Etoiles is one of my 
favourite songs and Helen Ludolph’s record of it, H.M.V. 
B8200, one of my favourite records. The vocal quality is lovely and 
the recording masterly. On the other side she sings a fine Handel 
aria. 

Good cheap records of Italian opera are not so easy to find (as 
a matter of fact, good records of Italian opera at any price are 
regrettably difficult to come across nowadays) ; but there are a 
few which I can strongly recommend. First, a rendering of that 
exquisite air, Languir per una bella, from Rossini’s “‘ L’Italiana in 
Algeri ”, by Luigi Fort on Columbia DC191, with Addio, Mignon 
from Thomas’s ‘‘ Mignon ” on the reverse side. The Rossini air 
is delightfully sung by Fort, whose voice and style are somewhat 
reminiscent of Tito Schipa. He made his Covent Garden debut 
in “ Falstaff’ last year, but I felt, with many others, that his 
lovely though not very powerful voice was more or less lost in 
that vast theatre. Opinions may vary as to the merits of Joseph 
Schmidt. Personally, I think his voice a fine one, especially in 
its upper register. His records have the great merit of being 
inexpensive, and though some of them are over-amplified, there 
are excellent ones amongst them, notably RI443, on which he 
sings, in German, Ah, fuyez douce image from Massenet’s ‘‘ Manon ”’, 
and Roderigo’s great aria from ‘“‘ Le Cid ”. If you want to hear 
some absolutely thrilling top C’s, try his record of Di Quella Pira, 
on the reverse of which he sings, with rather too little variety of 
tone, La Donna Mobile. 

Those who were fortunate enough to be present at the season 
of Russian opera given in the Lyceum Theatre, London, under 
the direction of Sir Thomas Beecham some six or seven years 
ago are provided with splendid recorded souvenirs of a series of 
truly magnificent performances. On H.M.V. EKg5 a charming 
soprano, N. Vechor, sings a strikingly beautiful air from ‘‘ La 
Fiancée du Tzar,” while on the other side G. M. Pozemkovsky 
—the tallest tenor I have ever seen on the operatic stage—sings 
a less attractive air from ‘‘ Sadko.’’ A record not to be missed 
on any account is that of Oda Slobodskaya singing the enchanting 
Parassia’s Day Dream from “ Fair of Sorochintsi,’? and two songs 
by Rachmaninoff and Rubinstein, Lilacs and Roses. The 
recording and singing on this disc, H.M.V. EK113, are extra- 
ordinarily good, and for three shillings it is a bargain of bargains. 
On H.M.V. EKo4 Helen Sadoven and N. Nagachevsky give a 
good rendering of a duet from “ Boris Godounoff,” the other 
side containing the well-known Chanson Hindoue, sung ' by 
Nagachevsky. This singer has a rather throaty tenor voice, 
but somehow I like his record of the hackneyed air better than 
any other which I have heard. As an example of quite a 
different type of Russian music I strongly recommend Columbia 
4425, on which two members of the Chauve Souris sing Berceuse 
—a hauntingly lovely air—and Gipsy Song. 

Unless you are too high-brow to appreciate popular Spanish 
songs, you should not miss Te Quiero and Florecita, on H.M.V. 
B4497. The singer, Alfonso Tirado, is a most engaging tenor, 
and he puts over the two catchy tunes in first-rate style. Two 
lilting waltz songs from Johann Strauss’ ‘“‘ A Night in Venice ” 
are well done by Marcel Wittrisch on H.V.M. EG2167. 
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ROUND AND ABOUT WITH W.R.A. 


First Performance of the Ultra-modern Composer’s 
New Concerto —! 


My little Contest : Some Notes 

I was pleased with the quality of the remarks in the entries on 
the subject of “ jargon.” I give the winner’s miniature essay, 
full of good matter, which shows a practice in expression as well 
as what I deem sound thinking round the topic. Mr. Stevenson 
wrote : 

“There is no doubt that the appeal of music undergoes a 
subtle change as the listener progresses in technical knowledge. 
One can never recapture ‘the first fine careless rapture’ of a 
nascent emotional response to music. I would suggest that 
knowledge of the methods of composition interferes less with a 
spontaneous spiritual response than an acquaintance with the 
technique of execution. The former can make one more critical 
of the composer’s workmanship, help one to sift the good from 
the less good, and import an intellectual appreciation of form, 
structure and orchestration which certainly broaden the response 
to music, although the primitive and basic emotional reaction 
may be less overwhelming in consequence of the intellectual 
interest. In all works (some much more than others) a knowledge 
of the score can definitely help the ear and the imagination by 
calling in the aid of the eye to convey to the mind the complete 
intentions of the creator. Many effects in the score fail to come 
over to the ear alone, either through a miscalculation of the 
composer’s, excessive speed of execution, bad reproduction, or 
one of a thousand other possibilities. Pre-occupation with execu- 
tive technique often kills the pure aesthetic response to a perform- 
ance. It is then not ‘ What an expression of profound thought ! ’ 
but ‘ What marvellous playing ! ’ or ‘ How appallingly difficult ! ’ 
Not that there is a special beauty that ‘ springeth of obstacles 
that have been overcome and to graces transformed ’ (Bridges’ 
Testament of Beauty), but that consciousness of this beauty seems 
incompatible with the infectious emotional reaction with which 
most intelligent listeners began their journeyings in music. 


The Balance of Emotion and Intellect 

*“On the other hand, one sometimes finds that a traditional 
training in harmony and counterpoint (allied, perhaps, to the 
gift of absolute pitch) can completely blind the perceptions to 
the appeal of a modern work: the emotional appeal is powerless 
over the theory-ridden intellect. The combination of profound 
knowledge and equally profound and eclectic emotional sensi- 
tivity is uncommonly rare. Too often the process of setting free 
the intellect leaves the emotions in chains, and the problem for 
those who choose music as a profession is to make their capacity 
for feeling keep pace with their ability to think and perform. 
Develop heart and head together. 





** As to ‘honest listeners ’ being put off by technical jargon, I 
cannot imagine anyone who has a really honest interest in music 
being annoyed by a few technical terms. To understand what is 
meant by ‘ Where the oboe doubles the clarinet in the recapitula- 
tion of the second subject in the first movement of so-and-so’s 
symphony in F (Op. 61)’ demands no special mental ability, 
can in no way detract from the ‘ innocent power of listening ’, 
and is, in fact, a short and exact method of saying precisely what 
you mean. Musicians do not complain about the technical 
jargon of cricketers, golfers and other sport enthusiasts. If they 
feel so disposed, they learn the lingo, and that is an end to the 
matter.” 


Knowledge always deepens pleasure 

And, as I’ve so often remarked, if not, not. Nobody compels 
them. ‘Seeker’? bluntly declares that the notion about the 
‘* repulsiveness ” of jargon is for dilettantes and the lazy. He 
emphasizes that technical terms are for swift and exact com- 
munication (perhaps chemists have the best of it there—and other 
men of science). ‘‘ Seeker ”’ points out that if the silly bugaboo 
about “‘ jargon ’’ were true, one would be repelled by a score, 
whereas everybody knows that when a musician enjoys new 
music, he is all agog to see how it’s done. I remember my first 
sight of a Sibelius score—how extraordinarily simple it seemed, 
and what a stimulating new revelation it was (even to one 
steeped in Elgar’s) of a splendid technique. ‘‘ Seeker” also 
mentions cricket, as a simple example of a pursuit which it would 
be stupid to try to describe in other than technical terms. What 
devotee ever grudged the labour of learning ? 

To one or two of the points made by other writers (all of whom 
I thank for their entries) I will turn later. 


Gaffetic Gleanings, and others 

Mr. Patric Stevenson, winner of the competition, threw in a 
phrase for good weight, as a sort of postscript to his admirable 
** Carbuncular Cadenzas ”’ ;_ he asks, is not there a certain type 
of virtuoso of whom one could say that he was a typist in the 
office of (shall we say) J. S. Bach & Son? True; I have heard 
many such. The typist is an essential and valued friend, but the 
trouble is that some performers who claim the name of artists 
really are just good artizans. 

Corney Grain, the entertainer at the piano, told about a man 
at the opera whose neighbour confided to him that his favourite 
melody was Emma Parry. The other could not place it; he 
wondered if Emma were some relative of the humorist John 
Parry. But if:so, how came she to have given her name to a 
melody ? He asked whether the melody were in an opera. 
O yes, in Martha. Grain makes fun with the idea of this title’s 
haunting the poor man for days. Suddenly, in a sleepless night, 
he springs up ; he has it: M’ appari! Pronounce the “ M” by 
itself, and it’s easy. 

Complaint by a T.U. meeting about doctors’ illegible prescrip- 
tions: ‘‘ They’re like piccolo music.” Why particularly this 
instrument ? Yet there seems some apt suggestion in the choice. 

A president of the R.I.B.A. on arty village-spoiling, spoke of 
places ‘‘ where they dance round the maypole and play Brahms 
quartettes in barns” (as printed in a newspaper). A pity, 
perhaps, that such innocent recreations should be bracketed with 
vandalism. 

In Masefield’s The Square Peg, pp. 234, 5, someone plays Chopin 
Etudes on an Institute piano ‘‘ which, as I have proved, has four 
dead notes and some loose wires in it.” The instrument, on 
another occasion, accompanied (alone, if I remember aright) a 
ballet. With all respect to the Laureate, this—to use an 
ilLaureate phrase—is a bit thick. 

Cecil B. de Mille, the film maker, says that when he cannot 
sleep “An automatic phonograph with bedside control plays 
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my favourite symphonies, which I find a good hypnotic.” 
wonder how many it takes ? 


Flummery ? or Fun ? 


Finding what look like gaffes in a book called Pons Asinorum, 
or the Future of Nonsense (by Edinger and Neep: Kegan Paul), 
one goes warily. They may be meant as samples of nonsense ! 
But it does not quite appear so. What do you make of this, for 
instance ? “ John Sebastian Bach, who was quite incapable of 
anything so trivial as nonsense [the authors’ ignorance of the 
Bach family’s sport with Quodlibets does not commend them as 
musically knowledgeable] has written a whole opera to ridicule 
his musical successors. This is Phoebus and Pan—a rather bad- 
tempered assault on the school of Mozart... . Of course, 
Bach was a case of the old order striking at the new. . . .”? Bach 
died in 1750: Mozart was not born until six years later. Are the 
authors ignorant, or would they claim that they are only using 
language carelessly ? Or is it a joke ? Again, in a programme of 
suggested nonsense-music, the composer of The Bestiary is named 
as Poulain (Poulenc), and Honegger is also spelled (p. 86) as 
Hoénneger. Méis-spellings do not amount to much, though. 
Any non-musician might fall there. But elsewhere it is suggested 
that “‘ our composers of catches ” might do this or that. Catches 
went out generations ago. The claim that “‘ Every musician who 


SOLITARY 


by W. W. 


‘ was Francis Bacon who immortalized the quotation, ‘‘ Who- 
soever is delighted in solitude, is either a wild beast or a god.” 
Had he lived three centuries later, he might have added, “ or a 
gramophile,” for there is no denying that the generality of 
gramophiles enjoys its pleasures in solitude. I, for one, like the 
best gramophone that I can afford suitably placed in my best 
room, so that I may play over to myself my best recordings. 
True, there are times when my wife joins me to share my delights ; 
and there are odd occasions when I call in a few friends (some of 
them also gramophiles) to rejoice in my new-found treasures. 
But on the whole I am quite contented to be left in my “ den.” 

There is much to be said for the study of sound reproduction, 
excellence of recording, and the actual music of the masters, in 
grand isolation. Somehow one feels at liberty to give oneself 
entirely to the work in hand, and avoid those petty interruptions 
which jar the nerves and confuse the senses. On the other hand, 
there are strong indications that gramophiles are becoming more 
sociable, that they are slowly emerging from their shells, and (if 
only surreptitiously) meeting their fellows and pooling their 
experiences. 

Indeed, gramophiles have of late banded themselves into 
societies which are in many cases groups of active musicians— 
musicians, that is, in the modern interpretation which includes 
keen and intelligent listeners. Indeed, the word “ gramophile ” 
is now synonymous with the word.“ listener,” although it may 
still be used to denote a “ constructor.” 


Now it is part of my argument that the solitary listener, though 
he may be neither a wild beast nor a god, is one whose life is 
psychologically incomplete. Much as he may enjoy his music 
and set values upon what he has heard, there yet remains the 
task of comparing his opinions with those of others equally 
qualified to form judgments. This is where his life of solitude 
bursts forth into a life of social purpose. He may either meet 
his fellows at fixed intervals to divulge the fruits of his solitary 
pleasures, or (better still) listen in public to the recorded master- 
pieces and criticise and discuss these experiences while they are 
still fresh in his mind. To me this seems to be the quintessence 
of gramophonic experience. 

There is no doubt that the gramophone society movement is 
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wrote a scherzo composed some nonsense music” does not seem 
logical ; and somewhere (I forget where) the authors use the 


term “‘ motet” wrongly. 


Up with the Oriflamme ! 

In a small company, innocently remarking that we might 
enjoy a good deal of the minor French music of the post-Franck 
generation, I was told that it was ‘‘ too sentimental.’’ That word 
is perhaps not so frightening as it was even a dozen years ago. 
Fashions run back ; and words are more closely examined. It 
would be a boon, I think to be able to distinguish always clearly 
and surely between sentiment and sentimentality. The turbid 
little trouble about the former (named by enemies, the latter) in 
the immediate post-war years had deeper roots than mere “ war- 
born restlessness ”’. (as Mr. Mackenzie has more than once pointed 
out) ; people don’t go like that suddenly. But the movement 
was never more than “ the latest thing ’’. I pin my faith to the 
permanence, the immanence in all great music of what Ruskin 
so well describes as ‘‘ an infinitude of tenderness ’’, ‘‘ the chief 
gift and inheritance of all the great men truly ”. When the world 
worries, the slow movement of the Brahms violin concerto spreads 
comfort. When it ceases to, you may be sure that this world has 
W.R. A. 


ceased to exist for your sentimental-and-proud-of-it 


PLEASURES 


JOHNSON 


now beginning to make great headway in this country. All 
serious gramophiles are taking notice of it, and not a few of 
them have come to the conclusion that sooner or later they must 
swell its ranks. A gramophone society offers so many advantages 
that no other society could ever hope to offer. In addition to 
the pooling of resources, there is the opportunity for creating 
new resources. One not only brings to the society one’s own 
experiences and records and gramophone for the benefit of 
others, but one joins with others in the creation of a library of 
records for common use. 

By being a member of a society affiliated to the National 
Federation of Gramophone Societies, one may enjoy even wider 
opportunities. The Federation is pressing hard for a National 
Library of Recorded Music intended for the use of all students 
of music, and taking part in the suggested establishment of a 
Record Club to be run on Book Club lines. One may even receive 
copies of THE GRAMOPHONE on special subscription terms. 

The growth of the movement in the last two or three years 
has brought with it some of the above facilities ; it has also been 
indirectly responsible for the organisation of the forthcoming 
November Conference of Gramophiles, the first national gathering 
of its kind in the world. 

Meanwhile, societies are increasing in numbers. There was 
a rise of fifty per cent. last year, and expansion still goes on. On 
page 184 appears an up-to-date list of federated societies and 
their correspondents, although there are others, not listed, that 
so far have not affiliated. In addition, there are over a score 
of towns dotted about the country in which active efforts are 
being made to inaugurate new societies for the forthcoming 
season. Indeed, everywhere are signs of great activity; and 
it behoves readers who have no knowledge of this growing 
movement to become acquainted with it, no matter where they 
may be situated. The greater part of the work of the Federation 
consists of putting new societies on their feet, and full directions 
how to make a successful start are sent to every interested enquirer. 
The time is ripe for preparations for the winter, and a postcard 
to the Chairman, National Federation of Gramophone Societies, 
THE GRAMOPHONE, 10a, Soho Square, W.1, will bring an 
immediate reply. Procrastination, at this time of the year, is 
unwise ; so write to-day. 
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ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


B.B.C. Orchestra (Toscanini) : First Symphony (Beethoven). 
H.M.V., DB3537-9 and (single) 3540 (12 in., 21s.). Auto 
DB8520-1, DBS8522., DB8523. 

Some of the best pleasure herein is the pussy-foot-ness of it, 
with which the conductor makes exceedingly apt play—its 
moments of ease and of intense energy, that contrast so charm- 
ingly. The articulation, as always with this conductor, gives 
the fullest point to the latter quality. It is, after all, a thing that 
any young conductor can train a band or choir to do five per 
cent. better than most others, and thereby gain far more than 
that percentage of praise. In the higher ranges of training, it 
amounts to a gcod deal more than just accuracy of start and stop; 
but I always maintain that every music-lover alive can get 
learning worth gold from Toscanini, or any other conductor of 
the finest integrity, who never swerves from that (? are these 
numbered on ore hand, two, hands and feet, or how?) When 
little things are happening (side 2, e.g.,) how quietly they are 
done ; the scale of doing is always so right. Do I hear a royal 
hum at one descending phrase, in mid-side, or are audible wisions 
about? 

The slow movement begins in pussyfoot wise—the foot with 
no staccato claw extended. Even here, the old British tendncey 
to play the rhythm in for a few bars is for an instant heard; it is 
the nearest thing to perfect unanimity we are likely to get, so I 
am thankful. Here the work’s leisurely spirit comes in best. 
On the slow side ? I think so. Beethoven said Andante cantabile 
con moto; but it doesn’t drag, as Mr. X, at the same speed, 
infallibly would. Why? Musicians earn their right to bread- 
and-butter by trying to find out why; also, it is their chief plea- 
sure in life. On side two of this movement there is a moment 
of pushing-on that I don’t think Toscanini wanted. The wind 
man should be asked about it. A few years of Toscanini would 
do our B.B.C. band a power of good ; I think they need someone, 
at a time, to put the fear of death into them, as well as the joy 
of life, which is rhythm. Let nobody think I esteem them badly. 
I don’t ; but I want them to be perfect, and they are a long way 
from that, in the general run-of-the-mill performances. In the 
long run, it’s the conductor that makes the difference between 
sound and really fine work. A performance must be moulded, 
and heard as a whole. 

In the scherzo Beethoven first broke loose (cf., that of the 
Second, which is much slighter). Here everybody is on the 
toes, without ostentation. The middle ‘section sounds a shade 
hurried in the strings ; difficult to get in those rushes without it. 
This is the kind of a thing even a good band needs to spend days 
on. The pussyfoot touch is perhaps rather highly done, in the 
finale’s opening. The zest is strong : listen to the accents of that 
first long period : that’s what we mean by “ style ’—one meaning. 
There are scores of others, and if Toscanini had his way he’d 
teach our B.B.C. band all of them. I’m always afraid of their 
tiring of the subtleties, after a while. In domestic concerts they 
usually do. In the take-ups, one after another, last side, they 
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just do it and only just. This is where the Mozartean demon has 


a fling, with Beethoven biting his tail. The size of the playing 
is not allowed to droop, for the sake of being natty in the second 
subject, as the way of some is. The drum-and-trumpet spirit 
must resound here. Congratulations to the band in its reaching 
home in such good shape, and to the recorders on catching so 
much of Toscanini’s authentic essence of Beethoven. 





Czech Philharmonic Orchestra (R. Kubelik): Moldau 
(Vlitava), and From Bohemia’s Meadows and Forests 
(Smetana.) H.M.V., C2979-81 (12 in., 12s.). Auto C7514-6 

Each work takes three sides. They are Nos. 2 and 4 of the 
set of six comprising My Country. The former has been recorded, 
and is played, fairly often ; the latter appears to be produced 
here for the first time on records. This orchestra, under Talich, 
recorded the whole on twenty sides (foreign), and the six works 
were given complete by this conductor at the Smetana festival 
at Prague in 1924, when the orchestral force numbered a hundred 
and twenty-five—this, as the conductor wrote in the programme, 
in order to perform the works in the way originally intended by 
the composer. On this occasion, we were told, extra wind was 
used only to heighten the climaxes. The affectionately leisurely 
style of the Czech pioneer is apt to be rather boring to some of us. 

It seemed so even when Toscanini, on his recent visit, played 

Vitava ; but perhaps that was partly because it came at the end 

of a programme of bigger things. Toscanini is an oddly poor 

programme-maker. 


Both works are akin. The Vltava (German, Moldau) river 
rises near the frontier of Austria south of the forest of Bohemia, 
and ultimately joins the Elbe. There are great drops in the 
valley, of over two thousand feet in all, and there is some grand 
gorge-scenery. I have elsewhere quoted Ritter’s “‘ progragmme”’ 
of the first of these two symphonic poems thus: “ In the deep 
Bohemian forest two streams arise, one warm and swift, the other 
cold and quiet. Rushing down from the rocks, they unite and 
flow happily in the rays of the morning sun. In time the swift 
brook becomes a river, the Vltava. It flows through dark, 
mighty forests, where the huntsman’s horn is heard ; it streams 
through rich pastures in the plains, and hears:the songs of peasants 
at a village wedding. By moonlight water nymphs play in its 
waters. Upon its bosom are mirrored the towers of castles that 
in past days resounded with the clash of arms and the great deeds 
of warriors. In the gorge of St. John rocks seek to oppose it, but 
it bursts through in foaming torrents. Then broadening out into 
full majesty, it sweeps nobly past Prague, greeted by the ancient 
fortress of Vysehrad, and then in all its power and splendour it is 
lost to the poet’s vision.” ; 


That reads well and if one does not mind repetition and a 
heavy style, it sounds well enough, especially if one can turn the 
most sympathetic ear to these early nationalistic joys (this piece 
was heard in England first in 1881: the whole set was written 
between 1874 and 1879: Bohemia had rebelled against the 
Vienna government in 1848). The recording is brightly crisp, 
strong and well fused in blend and balance, well suited to the 
bold subject. On side 2 we have the rustic revelry, which dies 
away in the night, when the sprites come forth in the moonshine : 
broad chords, and against them the river’s sinuous trace (in 
twelve-notes-to-the-bar) with the four-notes-to-the-beat dance. 
The theme-song of the river again succeeds, and then we are 
dashed into the fearsome gorge and its rapids, a capital page of 
wild music. The spacious breadth by Prague follows, with the 
theme now in the major, and then there is a three-time tune that 
came in the first of the series of tone-poems, named for the 
fortress of Vysehrad. This hymn-like theme is that of the strong- 
hold, and we may take it as standing for the valour and national 
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will of the Bohemians. We cannot to-day hear this music 
without deepened sympathy in the anxiety that has come to 
the Czechs through the accident of their position in Europe, and 
the madness of their neighbours. 

The other tone-poem extends the pastoral scene hinted at in 
Vitava, and includes a village feast. Its gentle sweetness and 
simple delight in nature may pleasantly be taken in as one accepts 
the sun and air and country fare, without fore- or afterthoughts. 
The expansion of simple ideas may be a bit prosy, the gestures 
rather rustically overdone, but if one sits back, lets the imagination 
play with the composer’s, and is willing to join in the dance 
when the time comes (carefully not thinking of what Dvorak 
would have done with the material), these three sides will pass 
entirely agreeably. The recording seems to do all that could be 
desired to back up both the vigour and the tenderness of the 
music. 


*Boston Symphony Orchestra (Koussevitzky) : Elégie, Op. 24 
(Fauré). H.M.V., DBg210 (12 in., 6s.). 

I am always pleased to hear some Fauré. Along with a 
number of other Frenchmen, he stands in a succession that I 
admire, and it needs no great self-examination to realise that, 
disappointed as most of us are with nearly everything written 
to-day, we tend to turn to the less overdone composers of the 
romantic past for new pleasure. The influence of Fauré (1845- 
1924) was a strong one, as beneficial, in its different way, as 
Franck’s. He has been described by a French critic as “‘ remain- 
ing refractory towards the virulent microbe of romanticism ” 
(meaning, chiefly, Wagnerianism). I like his type. I forget 
whether I have described it in these pages as I see it—the logical, 
lyrical, French sort, not highly impassioned, but capable of. a 
quiet poetic warmth, essentially independent, in an aristocratic 
way, equating with uncommon felicity its own peculiar melodic 
and harmonic thought, smooth but rarely glib, prolific but not 
lush, never astonishing but often opening vistas of keen and fresh, 
if delicate, pleasure. I was glad that his Requiem, lately revived, had 
a clear success. Ravel was a good deal influenced by him, as were, 
in varying measure, his other pupils Koechlin, Roger-Ducasse, and 
Schmitt. This elegy was originally for ’cello and piano. The 
soloist here is Mr. Bedetti. It is not a very large piece, and 
perhaps two sides are rather a lot, but its breadth of sweep is 
rather unusually good, and the lyrical quality is so nicely balanced 
with dignity (in much French music it is not) that the bit of 
flamboyance on side two comes not amiss, and the soundness of 
the feeling in the rest, helped by the sense of elevation and just 
a tinge of classicism, keep the piece on a good level of taste and 
interest. Any lover of romance, especially of the French brands, 
may get the record and be sure of cordial enjoyment, for the 
production of tone is indeed admirable. 


Grand Concert Orchestra (Bruno Seidler-Winkler): Ballet 
Suite (Popy). H.M.V., B8773 (10 in., 3s.). * 

The name of the orchestra and of the conductor are new. to 
me, and though I have heard the composer’s, I do not recollect 
any other work of his. The suite apparently refers to no par- 
ticular ballet. It is mild, imitative post-Delibesian stuff, which 
(together with the J. Strauss style) became so weakened with 
musical-comedy leavings. In recent times a few middle- 
Europeans who have kept clear of jazz influences have brewed 
fairly strongly after old recipes, with a few new bitters in them ; 
but light music is rarely attempted by men sufficiently musicianly. 
Either instinct or training is lacking. A book could be written 
about the trend of light music since the seventies. I should much 
like to see some sound discussion of this : it is one of dozens of 
subjects about which monographs ought to be made. Musical 
literature—in English, at any rate—is sadly short of such brief, 
meaty, well-probed booklets, which would be of immense service 
net only to the writers of encyclopaedias and historians, but to 
those who enjoy, in hobby-fashion, some special corner or other 
of musical art—which, I take it, means a large proportion of the 
readers of this journal. This record is by no means despicable ; 
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the music is amusing enough, if one doesn’t remember its pro- 
genitors, and the recording is nattily light. 


Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler) ; Overture, Romain 
Carnaval (Berlioz). H.M.V., C3025 (12 in., 4s.).° 

I’ve lost count of the recordings of this. It seems to turn up 
every month. The particular resonance of this orchestra’s 
productions, which is well known, seems to leave the solo slightly 
hard in outline, without making it coarse. I can remember 
other records in which the instrument’s rather plaintive quality 
was more strongly manifest ; but it is good going, and if when 
the strings are at full strength I have the familiar feeling of 
being rather overwhelmed with hospitality and too-much-for- 
the-money, well, those who greatly like these qualities can spot 
the record as one that will suit them to a T ; and others will find 
a good deal of pleasure in the bulk of the performance, where the 
music is gentle. More can be made of course of the “ reading,” 
but, again, that is a matter for like-and-dislike. This one is 
straightforward without special distinction or any annoyance. 
Those who have had to say “ Timeo Bostonos et dona ferentes ” 
may take this offering without fear. It over-clangs only a little, 
and that not too fiercely. 


Conservatoire Concerts Orchestra, Paris (Walter) : Over- 
ture, Der Freischiitz (Weber). H.M.V., DB3554 (12 in., 
6s.). 

Are so many reduplications still necessary, or even commer- 
cially wise? I only ask for information, like Rosa. I don’t mind 
hearing a great many Freeshooters, if they all aim as well as 
Walter and this band. The horn isn’t quite perfectly timed, at 
the start, but no matter—or next to none. We think we have 
the best sounding horns in the world ; so I believe does Germany; 
perhaps so does France. These are ripe, warm sounds, and the 
bass plucks are menacing enough. The fullest string excitement 
is not the biggest I have heard, but shivers don’t go by size. The 
wild outburst lacks a bit of demonry, to my ear. No one now 
imagines that the French are a light people, but is there not 
here something rather light-weight for the German diabolism ? 
Is it wine v. beer, or a difference, merely, in the vintages? The 
interior detail isn’t quite first rate, nor do the solo phrases reach 
quite that shiny earnestness that seems the ticket for Weber. 
The recording chamber? Perhaps something is possible there. 
I feel, somehow, more going on than comes through ; perhaps, 
too, the full quality of these good musicians’ style is not reaching 
us ; or have they not yet entirely absorbed Walter, and he them? 
Questions of interest, which we may put with the greatest friendli- 
ness. A new partnership is apt to take time to settle down. 


COLUMBIA 


The Jacques String Orchestra: St. Paul’s Suite (Holst). 
Columbia, DB1793, 4 (10 in.—6s.). 

Mr. Jacques, who is the musical adviser to the L.C.C., came to 
London a few years ago from Oxford, where his work in Bachian 
and other activities had been well proved. His players work 
crisply, with welcome strength and equality. More subtle 
shading and interplay will follow. The recording appears to do 
good justice to them. I like its quality, in power and approxima- 
tion to truth. The first record contains the Jig and Ostinato, 
the second the Intermezzo and Finale (The Dargason). The title 
reminds us of Holst’s position as music-master at St. Paul’s 
Girls’ School, Hammersmith. There is also, by the way, a (later) 
full-orchestral form of the suite. There is naturally some use of the 
folky-modal, inevitable in British music of this period (1913). 
This was not the strongest element in Holst’s work, and its 
survival in that of others has always seemed to me one of our 
national weaknesses of parochialism. It is fair to say, however, 
that some musicians rejoice greatly in it. The .Ostinato (as well 
as the Jig) shows Holst’s liking for varied times in one move- 
ment, and cross rhythms, one of the best of devices, when used 
as he could use it at his best—in a manner superior to that of, 
interesting. The Intermezzo reminds us of the composer’s study of 
e.g., Stravinsky, because so. much more vital and inherently 
Eastern thought (he went into Sanskrit, when writing the Rig 
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Veda hymns, those remarkable choral settings of the very ancient 
invocations of the nature gods : they ought to be recorded, with a 
few more of Holst’s best things). I have long used the record— 
withdrawn, I think—of his four songs for voice and violin, 
Columbia 1590, in lectures, to show how beautifully the ancient 
and the modern can join hands, and link theirs with every sensitive 
listener’s). The finale is pervaded by another jig-like tune, a 
folk-piece called the ‘‘ Dargason,”’ with which is happily combined 
“Green sleeves,” of which Shakespeare speaks in the Merry 
lVives. The recording in the loudest, highest part of the fiddles is 
rather hard and a bit shrill. The last run up betrays weakness. 
A good deal is yet to be done ; we may look forward to this 
orchestra’s developing well, and going further in range of expres- 
sion and bowing delicacies, to reach the best professional standard, 
which, praises be, is enormously high. 


jacques String Orchestra: Three Dances from The Faery 
Queen (Purcell); Minuet from Berenice (Handel). 
Columbia DX868 (12 in.—a4s.). 

It is instructive to compare the Purcell with the Handel 
noticed elsewhere, and observe the more direct way of our man, 
in some things, with his curious blend of lovely unsophistication 
and expertise—a path which very few other Englishmen have 
ever found in music. I often wonder whether Purcell could have 
kept so fresh if he had lived as long as Handel, instead of about 
half as long (the dates may be noted: Purcell, 1658 or 9 to 95 ; 
Handel, 1685-1759). The second of these dances contains that 
note of pathos or inward self-knowledge which is so much more 
common in our poetry than our music. The foreigner shook too 
deeply our confidence—perhaps, rather that of our audiences 
than our composers. But these questions of national artistic 
power seem less simple, the more one examines them ; in music, 
especially, they are full of doubts and difficulties. 

Handel’s air, long founded secure among one’s mental 
treasures, is a possession that might console even the persecuted. 
Here the orchestra, like Handel’s free spirit, is at its best. No 
world can be entirely bad that offers such balm for wounding 
memories and frightening threats. 


London Symphony Orchestra (Weingartner) : Second 
Symphony (Beethoven) : Columbia, LX725-8 (12 in.—24s.) 
Auto LX8388-91 

The Second is one of the most piquant of all the symphonies, 
if we listen to it in due order, between the nods and becks and 
wreathed smiles of the First and the terrific new-path new-world 
explorations of the Eroica. There are deceptive simplicities, 
and thread-gatherings that announce, as clearly as the hammer- 
strokes of the Third, if more delicately, that the summer-up of 
one century and outbreaker into another is at his astonishing work 

—fearsome work, as it seemed to many of the Mozart-Haydnians 

of the day. Ripeness is all, in the interpretation of such centrally- 

heated music. Weingartner is ripe: none riper. The tone is 
good, if a trifle on the hard side for my liking ; in the strings, 
chiefly : that modern tendency to take the catgut out of them, by 
putting into the recording a tiny core of steely guts (pardon). 
I think that brilliant semiquaver figure in bar 1 of the first theme 
might at times have been even more distinguishedly clarified in 
every note. That is the sort of thing that Toscanini’s discipline 
seems to excel in (it can be argued that the discipline isn’t equally 
good for all bands). The first side is full of dramatic alarums— 
beautiful example of hot heart and cool head. How splendidly 
clear is all that goes on! There isn’t a bar that any sharp listener 
can’t enjoy for its clear contribution to where-we-are-going. 
There is a tiny point or two where the basses lag for a tenth 
of a second. That, and the semiquaver point, are all I find at 
fault in a performance of this movement that sails grandly. That 
is the feeling I have—not so much the military one (which is 
the immediately obvious) as that of what one imagines the 
peaceful counterpart of the Flying Dutchman would have been. 

The recording, take it all in all, suits so well the calibre of the 

music that I am enthusiastic about the disc. The playing never 
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sags, and there is always the beneficent Jove-Weingartner (not 
the thunderous Jove, but the other, “the god of hospitality, 
truth and justice in local and international relations . . . associated 
with or identified with the God of Oaths. . . .””) That is, Integrity- 
thy-name-is-Weingartner ; he has, happily, other names too). 

The slow movement is not slow (Beethoven later marked it 
“ Larghetto quasi Andante’”’); perhaps it might be a shade 
slower, if you like it so. Some day an English orchestra will 
confound us all by being entirely and satisfyingly rhythmic at 
the start of every movement. But not yet. We have big handicaps 
to overcome, I beleive since we are, from bottom to top, an 
oddly unrhythmical people (therefore, the rage for “ rhythm ” 
music—but not, alas, in a Wagner-wooing-Redemption spirit). 
Cf. also my holiday memory of a seaside audience trying to sing 
old-time tunes played by an accordionist: each tune was pretty 
well over before they had got even the time right, never mind the 
rhythm. I’m not saying that the admired L.S.O. is raggy: 
only repeating what every musician knows, that we are funda- 
mentally a rhythmically weak race: and that goes for us all. 

The best of the Larghetto, I think, is its leisureliness without 
laxity. The Scherzo doesn’t begin until side 6. The strings might 
be finer-pointed, in this. Rehearsal ? Both the tonal and rhythmic 
elements are to my ear (in a perhaps rather minute analysis, 
which most folk won’t bother about) on the rough side. 

The finale has long been one of my lecture-winners, which I 
can always put on in the certainty of exciting anybody fit to hear 
it—the sort of people I’m lucky to get gathering at Morley 
College. The fun alone is worth the money, in the uses of that 
crisp little jerk-figure, in the transitions from one idea to another. 
The rather greater weight at the start of the last side just suits the 
calmer and solider feeling before the brilliance begins again. It 
never ceases, indeed, for the shaping of both vivid and suave 
elements is part of it. Note the doings in the first half of this side : 
some of the best assurance of mastery, to the sharp listener so 
early in the new century. The rest of the side makes a gorgeous 
coda, complete with the famous Haydn-trick-tease near the end. 
If I'd been there on that April evening in 1803 with a friend who 
didn’t jump up and yell, at the finish, I hope I’d have surely 
cut his silly dumb throat. We don’t yell at new works nowadays 
—at least not for the old reason. And if anybody comes back at 
this “‘ Things aren’t what they were ” with ‘‘ They never were,” 
I give him the lie direct. They were; and they are not; the 
world is all of a piece, and our daily paper tells what has happened 
to the musical spirit as well as to man’s cruel, predatory mind, 
heaven help us all. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham) : Flying Dutch- 
man Overture; Tannhiuser Grand March (Wagner). 
Columbia, LX 732-3 (12 in.—1as.). 

This is the sort of volume-plus-quality that comes pretty near 
what I like in recording. On one hearing, I would reckon it 
as good a test-sample as any, on the score of sonority, as well as 
solo and blended instrumental richness (e.g., the early Senta 
motive of redemption—Wagner’s redemption, of course—and the 
drum-truth). A month of stormy sea-scape, with a near-death- 
scape also, filled the composer’s mind with the spirit and atmos- 
phere of the legend, re-creating in him the dark force of the 
Dutchman, whose harried life, Wagner thought, was so much 
like his own. Though he was only just beginning to discover his 
powers, he had here a subject that fitted them, and his state of 
mind, like a glove. He far surpassed the work in later flowering, 
but never was a subject more happily met. It would have been a 
stronger opera if, as the composer first mentally shaped it, the 
one-act form had been adopted. The concentrated power which 
the overture so finely displays would then have been kept up, 
without the heavier, interrupting spells. Wagner at twenty-eight 
(the work was written in 1841) set the ocean on fire with an 
overture that, a lighthouse of its day, still stands among the two 
or three most thrilling pieces of sea-music, and marks a stage in 
any study of the forces that mould a modern composer’s art. 

The second record containing the conclusion of the Overture 
and Grand March is not to hand. 


Cc 
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PARLOPHONE 


E.1.A.R. Symphony Orchestra, Turin (Mo. D. Amfitheatrof) : 
Overture, Prince Igor (Borodin, orch. Glazounov). 
Parlophone E11368 (12 in.—4s.). 

The opera was left unfinished, and besides Glazounov, Rimsky- 
Korsakov helped to complete it. Its overture was but noted in 
part, and remembered in part by one or two who had heard 
Borodin play on the piano as much of it as he had then decided 
upon. I have admired this Italian radio orchestra in operatic 
broadcasts, and its energy is excitingly deployed in this bold, 
fiery music, with its early note of vivid, even reckless romance. 
The orchestra’s tone is broad if (as here heard) rather lacking in 
fine distinction (the horn, e.g., seems to need a “ bloom,” and 
the bass, though it bites well, could do with fuller breadth). 
There is a trifle of a sense of hurry, to my ear. The stir in the 
music sounds mostly on the surface: but the overture does not 
get beyond a fair average of theme-pointing and very brief 
atmosphere-suggesting. Its rallies are short: there are many 
samples, but nothing more. This recording, by the way, was 
rough on my fibre. 


Berlin State Orchestra (Melichar): Blue Danube 
Waltz (J. Strauss). Parlophone, E11370 (12 in.—4s.). 

Not even a sun-and-wind seaside holiday can squeeze from my 
too-long-enlazened brain anything fresh about this old liquor. 
Perhaps the possibility of a red Danube, too, tends to darken 
counsel. As the days of security pass, we perhaps shall cherish 
all the more these when the future could be left to a happy Fate. 
Nowadays a fait accompli takes its place, and force ousts sweet 
persuasion, such as the players bring to the waltz. I like most 
things about the playing (except perhaps that it might have just 
a wee bit more fire in its veins) ; but I do not like; the reverbera- 
tion-period of the chamber. It produces a mushy background, 
and, for my taste, quite spoils the recording. 


DECCA 


Boyd Neel String Orchestra: Concerto Grosso, No. 7, 
Op. 6 (Handel). Decca X132, 133 (12 in.—12s.). 

The same: Concerto, No. 8, Op. 6 (X134, 135. 12 in.—12s.). 

The same: Concerto, No. 9, Op. 6 (X136, 137. 12 in.—12s.). 

The serial numbers of the present issue run from side 27 to 
side 38. Handel is a man of few opus numbers, and these only 
for instrumental works. His publisher put them on ; the vocal 
works bear no numbers. They were only coming in about his 
time. The twelve “grand concertos” (London, 1740) for 
strings and harpsichord are on the largest scale of the form at the 
time, with five or even six movements. The little solo party 
(“ concertino’’) is always the same—two violins and ’cello. 
Handel did not experiment, as Bach did, but he shows more 
enterprise in key, about which matter there is growing up quite 
a cult in German pedagogic circles (for some brief remarks 
showing the new ideas about what may be called the composer’s 
key-form, see Leichentritt’s new book Music, History and Ideas : 
Harvard Press—one of the many we need co-relating music and 
other arts. His book on Handel’s works, by the way, is in German 
only: it ought to be translated into English). 

No. 7 begins with a slow exordium, that uses a little figure 
strikingly (Messiah is remembered). This door-opening ushers 
in a jest—the fugue subject of the hen-cackle (a throat-stretching 
call-to-attention, first minims, then crotchets, then quavers, all 
on an F, followed by a tiny call, repeated). A Largo follows ; 
seldom did even Handel write a richer page. The music looks 
forward half a century, in some ways. Note the wealth of melody, 
and of different melodies, in it; the uncommon chromatic 
strength (here Handel joins hands with Bach—no better instance). 
This is the kind of movement that marks the unity of great men 
all the ages over. Perhaps Purcell comes most quickly to mind, 
as the parallel deep-feeler. If anyone asks what you mean by 
music’s being timeless and universal, pray include this among 
the three or four pages you play. The light relief that follows 
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is of the prettiest Handelian coaxing type—still characteristic, 
especially in the tiny repetition of a phrase, but drawn from his 
Italian experience, where he laid lasting foundations of style. I 
should have liked the two-note phrases played rather more 
tenderly. The members of this orchestra are young—perhaps a 
bit young te bring all experience to bear upon the delicate turning 
of an eighteenth-century thought. It is just a wee bit prosaic, 
though, as always in these discs, notably well bound and 
disciplined. Those little echoes need the sweetest humoring: a 
touch of fancy is what I beg. Without it, the piece jogs, and 
though Handel’s mind did too, a trifle, it rarely jogged for long, 
and musn’t be made to seem as if it did. 

About the Hornpipe finale I still jump for joy, as I did O some- 
fo-ho-ho-horty years ago. I have never ceased to hold it up to 
all manner of audiences as a simple, even trivial example of the 
use of persistent syncopation as the relish, not ruin, of a dish. 
Leichtentritt declares the piece has a Scots accent, and there is 
certainly one mighty close sniff of the pipes. That reminds us 
again that Handel learned a good many tips from the English 
(it is pretty to find Parry, by the way, returning the compliment 
so neatly in his Handelian English Suite, which ought to be 
recorded). 

The next concerto, No. 8, begins in the style of the first dance 
of the old suite, the Allemande, but it has a touch of striking 
boldness in the extension of phrases (always a strong Handelian 
pleasure), and in that chord that leads into the delayed cadence 
of the first section (which is repeated). The second one also has 
a key-lift or two that tighten the rivets of attention. Mark the 
corresponding place to that in which the change was made in 
section 1. The band suits its playing perhaps best of all to such a 
movement. You can easily think this into terms of a Weberian 
operatic moment of drama. 

The Grave is surely elegiac ; its processional mourning marks 
another of those elevated pages of deep humanity that come, 
even now, quite surprisingly to many. In the next item the 
concertino is nicely displayed, in a serious dance of sustained 
melodic interest, which makes one think of Gluck and the 
heavenly measures of Elysium. I think the band might have made 
it sound a little less strong-footed : it seems to ask a gliding pace, 
to me. The direction “‘ Andante Allegro,”’ by the way, which to 
modern eyes seems a contradiction, applied to one piece, shows 
how the former word has become too stiff in meaning. Instead 
of merely “ going,”’ many reckon it as “ slow.” 

A Siciliano still keeps up the quietism of the work. This little 
song-dance form can be trivial, but it can be very expressive, 
even touching, as here (and Handel made notable use of it 
in vocal work also). This one is played smoothly, as it ought 
always to do. The end is remarkable—the faltering, as if dying. 
Here Handel is using another of those dramatic strokes which 
so enrich his instrumental music. The Adagio on the next side 
comes, if I remember rightly, before the Siciliano (but I have not 
the music by me, having just returned from holiday, and, being 
in haste for press, unable to lay hands on this concerto). The 
end piece is cheerful, but not boisterous. Its melody is another 
example of Handel’s refreshing something ordinary enough by a 
touch of rhythmic device: there are two bars, then four, then 
two, in the eight, instead of the conventional four twos, with the 
division after four. If only rhythm-fans would go to school with 
old G.F.H., from whom some of the best tips going are to be 
learnt! This whole work has a strongly serious feeling, in 
emotions varying from deep sorrow to commemorative strength 
of will. It is not, in this way, equalled in all the rest of Handel’s 
instrumental writing. 

Concerto 9 is a complete contrast. The start is made with the 
Allegro, not the Largo. Here, in the Italian style, the concertino 
and ripieno (rest of the band) interplay is noted. This attack is 
more the type of thing that most people associate with Handel. 
It is good stuff of its kind, and has more go and grip in it than most 
short movements of to-day, but it could have been written by 
many other men; yet maybe a bar or two couldn’t. The 
larghetto Siciliano has both grace, elegance of the true eighteenth 
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century kind, and a strength and sustaining power unusual in 
the form. Its reflective, rather dark spirit is also uncommon. 
After this a Largo’s voice is boldly upraised, tautening the spirit 
for the Allegro fugue, which has a fine searching subject that at 
once braces the mind. I can see the Neel young men, here at 
their best, dashing at it like hounds from the leash—no, let the 
hounds go; they suggest too much that impossible Handelian 
parallel, the mechanical hare (pause for conspueing all who so 
pervert the sense of a noble animal). Play this Allegro a few times, 
and think if you know a compacter sample of sun-and-wind- 
stirred vigour. Was it some such air among English scenery that 
feathered Handel’s pen when he wrote like this ? Or do we 
detect his Englishry better in the following pair of movements : 
the minuet starting so general-18th-centuryish and ending so 
purely English, and the gigue, that may have originated among 
furriners, but was surely ordained by heaven as one among 
several perfect expressions of British zest, balance and good 
humour. Add whatever other qualities you think best in us: 
we shan’t quarrel, against the background of this combination of 
brilliance and heartiness, directed and played with such clear 
joy, and recorded with equally sturdy fairness and bright honesty. 
In spite of a terrific batch of records before me, I have encored 
the thing, and (were not my chamber now too cluttered with 
goods) would have danced off a bit of my back-from-holiday 
gloom, to its cheering lilt. How nice of Fate to present me with 
three of the Handelian best, for my first post-holiday job ! 
W.R.A. 


Boyd Neel Orchestra (Necl). Variations on a theme of 
Frank Bridge (Britten). Decca X226-8 (three 12 in., 18s.). 


On. August 18th Benjamin Britten’s new pianoforte concerto 
in D was given its first performance at the Proms and was 
received by the audience with genuine enthusiasm. This is an 
encouraging verdict, for the Prom audience after all represents 
the Norm of the music-loving public. They will be polite over 
a new work: but if they applaud vigorously the musically timid 
may be sure there is nothing to repel and much to attract. 


That is the case with these Variations for String Orchestra. 
They were first performed at the Salzburg Festival in 1937 and 
again at the I.S.C.M. Festival, London, this year: and, until 
the performance of the concerto, were considered Britten’s best 
work. 

The composer was born at Lowestoft in 1913 and started to 
compose when still very young. Each one of his works, whether 
chamber, vocal, or orchestral music, shows a rare grasp of the 
medium and a remarkable mastery in one so young. Britten 
owes much to his friend and counsellor, Frank Bridge, and the 
master must feel well paid by the gift of this fine work from his 
young pupil. 

Later Britten worked with John Ireland (composition) and 
Arthur Benjamin (piano) at the R.C.M. He has written a large 
amount of music of all kinds: music for church, theatre, film, 
radio, cabaret, and schools, many songs and a little piano music. 


One might expect to find him eclectic, but in spite of a debt to 
Stravinsky in the way he achieves his effects, and a spiritual 
affinity to Mahler, and I think, a few hints from Prokofief, a 
thoroughly individual personality emerges from the music. 


Britten is not afraid to give his emotions free play. He is 
without the curse of English music, a kind of gentlemanly reserve. 
No true artist was ever a ‘‘ gentleman.” There is in these 
Variations passionate feeling, as well as keen satire, and a truly 
vital impulse. At the same time he says, like Sibelius, just as 
much as he feels he wants to say—and that with economy of 
effect—and then stops. 

For the rest his writing shows remarkable resource and the 
presentation of the material is highly original. 

The one small flaw I find in this work is the inclusion of the 
genre pieces in the style of Rossini, Viennese Waltz, etc. Delight- 
ful and witty as these are they disturb a little the spiritual tem- 
perature of the work and seem rather out of the picture. 
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The fine sweeping phrases of the introduction and the lovely 
lead to the theme at once arrest attention. The plaintive theme 
itself is easily memorable. Its emotional aspects are intensified 
in the dark and passionate adagio, but in the next Variation, 
March (Part II), the composer achieves a complete contrast. 
“* The lower strings play the theme Martellato in dotted rhythms, 
while the upper strings utter laconic comments until they can 
come out with it forte.” (I quote here and elsewhere from Mr. 
Henry Boys’ excellent analytical note.) 

A Romance follows in the shape of a waltz, the theme being 
played pizzicato in the bass: though its presence there will easily 
pass undetected. The waltz itself (violins) is related to the 
theme. This record closes with the first of the genre pieces 
Aria Italiana, a brilliant little Rossinian essay in the manner of 
the Can-Can from the Boutique Fantasque. 

Part III opens with the one variation in which the contem- 
porary harmony may cause a little uneasiness. A native of Mr. 
Britten’s county coming in while I was listening to it compared 
it to “‘a thousand old cats.”” The number is an exaggeration ! 
Actually the unfair comparison was suggested merely by the 
effect of open strings played rather roughly and arpeggio-wise. 
This Variation, Bourree Classique, is really a clever bit of satire. 

The Wiener Waltz which follows begins in an original manner, 
out of focus as it were, but has a charming tune for the ’cellos as 
its middle section. The chattering contribution of the violins 
is most effective, and the coda, with ghostly twitterings aloft, is 
a striking idea. 

On Part IV the short Motu Perpetuo, one unison line divided 
among the instruments playing tremolando with abrupt cadence 
chords, is succeeded by the highlight of the work, the gorgeously 
sombre and passionate Funeral March. Here we have an indi- 
cation of what lies in Britten’s power to achieve if he has the 
staying power and the creative ability. 

Part V begins with an originally conceived Chant, the theme 
given to united violas, and the other strings divided, the upper 
ones having artificial harmonics. Then comes the ingenious 
Fugue—for an analysis of which I must refer the reader to the 
leaflet as it is too long to include here—and finally, Part VI, 
Frank Bridge and Wagner join hands, for the theme is sung by 
the violins over a Tristanesque figure. 

The closing bars are the only point where the recording is a 
bit thin and dry. Elsewhere though the violin tone may be a 
bit edgey for some tastes in its upper reaches, the recording fully 
captures the spirit of an alert and vital performance, in which 
no point is missed. This string orchestra has really made remark- 
able progress under Boyd Neel and certainly it has never made 
a better recording than this. 

Decca are doing splendid work in recording our younger 
composers and it is to be hoped that so fine a venture will not 
go unrewarded. But quite apart from that, Britten’s work is 
really enjoyable for its own sake. 

A.R. 


TELEFUNKEN 


Berlin Philharmonic Chamber Orchestra (H. von Benda) : 
Set 3 of Ancient Dances and Lute Airs (arr. Respigihi). 
Telefunken, A2535 (10 in.) and E2536, 7 (12 in.). Also, 
Giga and Badinerie (Corelli), (16s.). 

The Respighi arrangements occupy two sides of the small 
discs and three of the larger. Knowing the composer’s flamboyant 
talent, one is apt to expect weaknesses in taste, but they are few, 
and one or two moments of what I think slight excess need not 
annoy. The general effect is charming. This set 3 is new to me. 
The first set came out, I think, in 1919. Those were for full 
orchestra. The present set is dated on the label 1931. The 
composer died in 1936. The ten inch record contains Jtaliana 
and Siciliana, the composer being marked as ‘* Unknown (end of 
16th century).” The tune is well treated, but the coda is harmon- 
ically out of the picture. So much of Respighi’s work fell down 
when it came to the finest test of taste. His suite, Church Windows, 
for instance, reminds me that (so I understand) the true stained 
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glass does not throw sunlight in colour upon the church floor. 
Respighi’s ecclesiastical glass had to be coloured, always: some- 
times garishly. We may be glad that the little churchly or other 
sober feeling in some of the airs he arranged is not always spoiled, 
and often is happily conveyed. 

The strings sound gentle and seemly, though in the second side, 
where the arranger takes to running parts, in variation, the 
tone might have been a bit fatter. The first 12 in. disc contains an 
Arie di Corte by “‘ Besardo Gio. Batt.”’, as the label will have it. 
This lawyer-lutenist-historian-philosopher-medical-writer was 
born in 1567. If his air was originally just as we have it here, he 
had a fine sensibility for a sombre, long-drawn theme and con- 
trasting ones with a whimsical jauntiness that is captivating, like 
that of some of the Capriol tunes, to which this set may conveni- 
ently be compared. If you liked that, you will like this. 

Side 5 has a Passacaglia by L. Roncalli, dated “‘ 1692.” He is 
new to me. The form, with its repeated ground bass, allows 
plenty of decorative expansion and pomp. This example contains 
a good allowance of rather conventional passage work, which the 
orchestra deals with in amply-gestured style. I could have wished 
for rather bigger recorded tone in places, and there is a little lack 
of clarity in the background, but the style is well-considered for 
the work. No arranger’s name is given for the Corelli pieces. 
The first is from the ninth sonata for violin, violoncello and 
pianoforte. For a gigue it sounds rather placid : it could do 
with more bounce, but the suavity is neatly touched on. The other 
trifle, a happy pal for Bach’s Badinerie, is a fleet runner for fiddles. 
The small size of the band gives a nice sense, in most of this 
music, of lightness and air. The playing is always dexterous and 
stylish, and since Respighi scores for the main part modestly and 
wisely, the volume pever distresses, even though, on occasion it 
might have been increased, or the recording sized up a bit— 
if that could be done without distortion; usually , it can’t ; therein 
lies the constant problem, and not infrequent thorn-in-the-ear, in 
recording to-day. I am glad to see that Recorded Music—lIs All 
Well ? is one of the subjects for debate at the November Con- 
ference of the N.F.G.S., about which my colleague Mr. Johnson 
has written so persuasively. I regret I cannot be there. Doubtless 
some good plain speaking will be done. I wish we could have 
some from the recorders and business men, whose sides are oddly 
almost unrepresented in our discussions. Why ? 


Berlin Philharmonic (Stravinsky) : Das Kartenspiel (Strav- 
insky). Telefunken, SK2460, 1, 2 (12 in., 19s. 6d.). 
This, known in the ballet world as Feu de cartes, is the composer’s 


latest essay for dancing. I haven’t seen it, and no note is given 
of the scenes represented, so I am in the always-handicapped 
position of having to speak about one part of the art-work only, 
which cannot be fair to the composer. There appear to be 
three sections, one record to each. The first disc has pleasant 
little echoes of the past (other composers’) harmonised in a way 
that may be meant to skit the music gently, and that, so con- 
sidered, forms a pleasant mild sauce. But so mild—nothing of 
the so original composer that once we knew. It sounds almost 
as if Stravinsky were imitating his imitators. There are touches 
of spicy orchestration ; that is about all I find of the least interest. 
It is small-scale thinking of a thin order, that might, of course, so 
well suit the dancing that two and two might surprisingly, 
Gestalt-ly, amount to more than four. On the other hand, they 
might come to only two-and-a-bit (the music being the bit). 
Having been reading Koffka, I may be forgiven for this rash 
suggestion, since I am but a very amateur psychologist. I have 
occasionally of late committed another rashness (to which— 
perhaps happily—nobody has risen) in wondering whether other 
psychologists might have something to tell us about the roots of 
modern music ? I don’t know, by the way, whether Stravinsky, 
who conducts, wished the band to keep “ expression ” out of the 
playing. The flirts and twirks (which, I repeat, are almost 
entirely pleasant to listen to) do not appear to suffer from a 
planned-out delivery, though it would be easy to imagine the 
points being pushed home with greater force. The playing, 
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however, sounds excellent, and the recording never becomes 
harsh, so that, whilst the music may be presumed to be admirable 
for the dancers to move to, there is nothing for the most tender- 
eared of listeners to move from—or, alas, to jump at. As the sides 
succeed, there is some indication of Straussian waltz strains, 
J. and/or R. On side 5 these quite pretty intimations come, 
with a hint of those real rhythmic piquances that reached their 
climax in the Rite, and have since declined so sadly. The last 
side has a rather feeble marching motive, with some sprightliness 
that would probably suit very well the dapper mimings on the 
stage ; but the value of the work cannot, as I have said, be 
reasonably assessed entirely on discs. I must leave to fans or 
foes the debate (if it is still alive) about Stravinsky’s values 
to-day. He began with winning hands, and has so steadily 
declined to losers that one wishes his luck would change. Even 
when, pursuing his born bent, that of ballet-writer, he seems of 
late years unable to draw the mildest picture-card, for none of 
the later works seems to hold the stage. Perhaps his nature has 
got fixed too hard in theory, or maybe his pay-lode has just 
petered out. I’m genuinely sorry. 

W.R.A. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


*Edwin Fischer (piano). Impromptus, Op. 90 and Op. 142 
(Schubert). H.M.V. DB3484-9. (Six 12 in., 36s.). Auto 
DB8524-9 

Not long since Schnabel gave us a lovely recording of the 
Moments Musicaux (DB3358-60), and now comes Fischer’s no 
less lovely recording of the more important two sets of Impromptus 
Op. go and Op. 142 (the second set were actually composed at 
an earlier date). It is improbable that Schubert labelled the 
pieces at all—certainly not the first set—but the title describes 
their general character well enough. 

Schubert’s worth as a composer for the piano is gradually 
penetrating the hard skulls of professional pianists and we may 
confidently look now for recordings of the greatest of the piano 
sonatas and of the original compositions for four hands. 

The greatest writers for the piano have undoubtedly been 
virtuosi, but Schubert himself, self-confessedly, never entered that 
category: and for this we may be thankful. His particular 
lyric genius stands in no need of decoration. The song idea 
dominates his entire artistic manner, but, as Parry has said, to 
that instincts of a pre-eminently modern type were allied, and 
if there is much in his piano works that is merely tuneful—and 
how much that means in the case of Schubert !—there is also 
much that is deeply expressive, gripping and dramatic, while the 
element of surprise is rarely absent. 

Sometimes his accompaniment figures seem stereotyped, his 
inner parts devoid of interest, but then comes along an exquisite 
modulation, a lovely bit of harmonisation which makes one forget 
a rather barren stretch. 

** His thoughts,”’ Alfred Einstein has written, ‘seem to spring 
from the primal fount of sound and melody—what distinguishes 
him from the classics is his mastery in a hitherto unimagined 
realm, the magical sphere of sheer sound.”’ By this the unlearned 
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and the learned listener will ever be enchanted. Although there 
is little in Schubert’s piano music that may be considered difficult 
from the point of view of mere piano mechanics it is no easy task 
to get his music to yield up all its beauties, or to hold the attention 
of the listener through some passages. 

The pianist who thinks he knows all that the Impromptus 
have to say will find many subtleties of interpretation in Fischer’s 
superb rendering if he follows closely, score in hand. 

This point is beautifully illustrated in No. 1 of Op. go, in 
C minor. The tonal gradations to which the theme is subjected 
in its differing harmonisations are finely realised. The piece 
is really in the nature of a march-theme with variations. Notice 
how the implications of the challenging unison at the start are 
brought out in the course of the piece and particularly at the 
close. (DB3484, 2 parts.). 

No. 2 is a kind of motu perpetuo, but with a melodic figure thrown 
up at the point where the music goes into the minor that saves 
the section from mere brilliance. The close of this section is one 
of Schubert’s surprises and the forceful note there sounded is 
carried over into the middle section of the piece. On the reverse 
is the exquisite song without words—anticipating Mendelssohn 
—of which Heifetz made a transcription'a short while ago 
(H.M.V. DB 3215). He played it in G flat major, as written 
by Schubert. It was the publishers who took the liberty of 
putting it up a semitone presumably for the convenience of the 
unskilled, who could not play it in any key ! 

The music loses a little in richness, but how lovely is this long 
drawn aspiring melody. Notice the little touches of interest 
in the bass and the beautiful modulations. (DB3485). 

Lots of people try to play the A flat Impromptu (No. 4) too 
quickly and fumble over it. Fischer takes it at the right speed 


but his piano does not damp entirely successfully on that tricky 
quaver beat. 

The heart of the piece is one of the tunes made famous in 
“* Lilac Time,” but here worked up from pp to ff and not merely 


lyrical. It appears in counterpoint with the rippling treble 
figure. The C sharp minor middle section has a lovely tune but a 
poor accompaniment that needs the tactful handling Fischer 
gives it. (DB3486, two parts.). 

Schumann thought, credibly enough, that the first, second, 
and fourth Impromptus of Op. 142 were intended to belong to a 
Sonata in F minor. But No. 1 in F minor hardly follows the 
ordinary lines of a sonata first movement. There are two chief 
tunes which are flanked by an introductory section. The first 
of these enters unobtrusively in the bass part and is developed 
at some length. Then comes a lengthy and lovely episode and 
a recapitulation of what has gone before. (DB3487.). 

Fischer takes the famous A flat major (Minuet and Trio) 
Impromptu at a slower pace than usual and makes it deliberate 
and meditative. He quickens the pace for the Trio. Not always 
is the second accented beat of the first section given its full value, 
as here. 

The reverse of this record has on it the typical Hungarian 
finale (No. 4) which contains some bravura writing that must have 

eseverely taxed Schubert’s fingers. The level of inspiration in 
this movement is low and for all its brilliance it is easily the least 
interesting number of all the Impromptus. (DB3488.). 


The last record (DB3489) has on it the well-known variations 
on the B flat theme from Rosamunde, which also served Schubert 
for the slow movement of the A minor quartet, Op. 29. If the 
melodic text is not closely adhered to the harmonic foundations 
are clearly followed in Variations 1, 2, and 4. No. 3 is in the 
tonic minor and more elaborate than these others, while No. 4 
is the most subtle and beautiful of all. 

Fisher’s playing, as I have indicated, is full of light and shade 
and is imbued with that intimacy of feeling so necessary to the 
playing of Schubert. It is playing even more refined (in the 
true sense) and subtle than that of Schnabel. Above all the 
pianist makes his instrument sing and lets none of the magic colours 
of the harmony, none. of the fine basses, elude him. 

Apart from some notes in the bass too faintly recorded the 
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piano tone is excellent, though occasionally rather brittle in forte 
passages. 

The two single records I would recommend in this very desirable 
set are DB3485 (Op. go, Nos. 2 and 3) and DB3489 (Op. 142, 
No. 3). 


Lili Kraus (piano). Variations in G major on “ Unser 
dummer Pébel Meint.” KV455 (Mozart) and Rondo in 
D major, KV485 (Mozart). Parlo-Odeon R20397-8 (two 
12 in., 12s.). 

The theme of these Variations is taken from the German 
version of a comic opera by Gluck, La Rencontre imprevue (Die 
Pilgrimme von Mecca) and as far as my inadequate knowledge of 
German goes the line quoted above means ‘ our stupid rabble 
thinks ’’—what it thinks is wrapped in mystery ! 

Gluck was acquainted with Mozart but the two never really 
became friends and were perhaps not allowed to by the rival 
parties that championed them. Nevertheless, it was no feeling 
of hostility to the older man that led Mozart to adapt the tune 
he quotes for his theme to his purpose. 

That done he “ lets his fancy roam at will, holding it close to 
the model, but playing with his material with a sort of kittenish 
elegance,” as Mr. Blom well says. This “ kittenish elegance ”’ 
informs the earlier variations but the later ones from No. 6 
(Part II) to the end are both longer and more elaborate and even 
somewhat serious. No. g (Part III) is quite Beethovenish, but 
with No. 10 gaiety returns and the reminder of the tune at the 
end is delightfully done. 

On the last side is the D major Rondo (which has no con- 
nection with the one for piano and orchestra in the same key) 
(KV175). Of far less weight and importance than the splendid 
and poetical A minor Rondo so beautifully played by Paderewski 
(H.M.V. DB3133), it is a charming little piece founded on a 
bewitching tune. 

Miss Kraus’s playing of these two pieces has all the virtues we 
associate with her recordings and the recording itself conveys 
the same feeling of actuality we have noted. She realises perfectly 
the mood, grave or gay, of each of the Variations and brings to 
us the feeling of a good talker developing his theme to an appre- 
ciative audience. The sheer musicianship of this artist is a constant 
delight and one awaits with the keenest interest each of her 
recordings. Do not miss this one. 


Kentner (piano). Venezia e Napoli (Liszt). Columbia 
DX864-5. (Two 12 in., 8s.). 

In the November, 1937, GRAMOPHONE, I reviewed a recording 
of the first of the three pieces which Liszt, under the title of 
Venezia e Napoli, added to the Italian section of the Années de 
Pélerinage as appendix to an edition published in 1861. In that 
recording (backed with the Rakéczy March (DX799) Kentner 
made a cut of eighteen bars. These he now restores to the piece, 
(Gondoliera,) but this time omits the short middle movement, 
Canzone, which leads to the teriffically long Tarantella (nearly 
three sides). 

Kentner has not improved upon his earlier rendering of 
Gondoliera—a pasteboard kind of Venice—and his piano sounds 
rather twangy at times, though not so piercing in tone in the 
middle of its compass. In spite of directions such as dolcissimo e 
tranquillo and in the one good page, the coda, quieto, dolcissimo, 
(opening of Part II) the pianist uses relentlessly hard tone and 
treats the poor little piece ungraciously : and if Liszt put ppp—and 
the rest—presumably he meant it. The appalling difficulties of 
the Tarantella leave the player neither paralysed nor struck down 
with tetanus, and those who like the art of the virtuoso from a 
sporting aspect will have a grand time hearing him take his 
fences. 

On Part III begins a not very interesting canzona Napolitana, 
which has a very rough passage indeed before quitting the scene. 
Cadenzas seize it like epileptic fits and shake it to bits: and the 
maddening tinkle of the upper reaches of the treble remind me, 
this time, not of one but a whole row of defective water closets ! 
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All the time Kentner keeps the course with unfailing vigour and 
accuracy and ends triumphant and unwearied. It is at once a 
magnificent feat of pianism and an empty exhibition of musical 
histrionics. The recording is good, but not surpassingly so. 


*Kilenyi (piano). Studies,Op.1o. (a) No.3 in E major, No. 
8 in F major and No. 4in C Sharp minor (a) No. 5 in 
G flat major, ()) No. 6 in E flat minor and (a) No. 10 
in A flat major, (5) No. 12 in C mimor (Chopin). 
Columbia LX730-1. (Two 12 in., 12s.). 

With these two discs Kilenyi completes his recording of the 
Op. 10 Studies. The first record (LX720) was reviewed in the 

une, 1938, number of this paper. Once again the playing is 
e—at times magnificent—but not entirely satisfying. 

One does not want too much of “ Oh, my Fatherland ” in 
the E major study, but in the opening melody should be informed 
with a passionate yearning both for its own sake and in order to 
make the big climax of the cadenza-like section credible and in 
the picture. 

Kilenyi gives a great deal of force to this climax, but is too 
matter-of-fact over the main tune. The reverse of LX730 has 
on it No. 8 in F major and No. 4 in C sharp minor both of which 
have the hard glitter and assurance characteristic of this artist. 

On LX731 he opens with No. 5 in G flat major (black key), 
but plays it neither with the delicacy it needs nor with the clarity 
one would expect. Kitain did better with this Study on DX802 
(see December, 1937, review), but Kilenyi, rather surprisingly, 
plays the E flat minor Study (No. 6) more poetically than Kitain, 
and with notable restraint: The sudden close, in the major key, 
of this sad little piece is most moving. I prefer Kilenyi’s ‘‘ Revol- 
utionary ” Study (No. 12 in C minor) to Kitain’s on DB1764. 
It is a bigger conception and given with warmer and better 
blended tone. This is magnificent playing. With it goes 
No. 10 in A flat major, which is done too heavily for my taste. 

The recording is up to the standard of the previous disc 
(LX720) except in the E major Study, where the tone is rather 
metallic. 


Alfredo Campoli (violin) and Sydmey Crooke (piano). La 
Capriciosa (F. Ries) and Hara Staccato (Dinicu-Heifetz). 
Columbia DB1781 (10 in., gs.). 

Campoli’s first piece illustrates its title well enough, though the 
lady is a commonplace sort of wench whose charms are manu- 
factured rather than natural. The second piece, by a composer 
whose name is unknown to me, has much more character and 
originality. The long trill before the tune starts on its way and the 
modal flavour of the music give the little piece a curious 
fascination. Campoli plays this piece with a full appreciation 
of its character and with good tone and phrasing. In the other 
his tone is a little coarse. The accompanist has little to do but 
mark the beats, which he accomplishes satisfactorily) Good 
recording. 


Kreisler (violin) and Franz Rupp (piano). Liebeslied and 
La Gitana (Kreisler). H.M.V. DA1629. (10-in., 4s.). 

Kreisler seems to have no successor, as he has had no equals, in 
turning out musicianly little salon pieces for his instrument. His 
** Love’s Sorrow ”’ keeps its old nostalgic charm and just ends in 
time not to lose one’s attention. 

His muse, however, was nodding when he wrote La Gitana. 
It is dull music and, unlike Gertie of the same name, entirely fails 
to shine. Kreisler’s tone is warm and luscious in the Liebeslied and 
his phrasing and finesse a delight. Even as I write this review I have 


almost forgotten what La Gitana is like and how he plays it, except 


that it bored me. But one man’s meat . 


Magdeleine Laeuffer (piano).Waltz in E major (Moszkowski. 
Op. 34, No. 1). Columbia DB1782 (10 in., s.). 
Moszkowski forgot when writing this waltz that one swallow 
does not make a summer. After some preliminary and quite 
unnecessary physical jerks he trots out an excellent Viennese 
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waltz tune: but then, unlike the waltz-kings, dries up almost 
completely and gives us some facile writing which keeps things 
going until the return of the aforesaid tune. The section that opens 
Part 2 is especially barren. Miss Laeuffer plays the waltz tune with 
a nice lilt and bright tone but is a little heavy with the inner 
decorations and not always quite sure-fingered. The recording is 
forward and clear. 

May I beg pianists to drop elaborate “‘ concert ” waltzes and 
turn their attention to a selection of Poldini’s enchanting Op. 42. 
There is more real music in the first one-page waltz of these than 
in all Moszkowski put together and they never outlast their wel- 
come. A.R. 


OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


Tancredi Pasero (bass) with the E.I.A.R. Symphony Orchestra, 
Turin : giammai m’amoé and Dormiréd sol nel 
manto mio regal from Don Carlos (Verdi) ; sung in 
Italian. Parlophone E11367 (12 in., 4s.). 

There are several reasons why I welcome this record of the 
great bass recitative—aria Ella giammai m’amod. It is the out- 
standing record in my not-too-distinguished monthly batch and 
the air is one of my special favourites. Also, it was chosen in our 
last competition by each of the two unsuccessful competitors whose 
lists and comments were printed by the Editor-in-chief in his 
August Editorial ; those competitors who were unfamiliar with it 
may therefore welcome this opportunity of making its acquaint- 
ance. 

Alone in his study, Philip of Spain is a prey to gloomy thoughts. 
He trusts neither his French wife nor his son ; they were once 
betrothed. The burden of his crown is oppressive. He muses : 
** She has never loved me ; her heart is closed against me. I can 
still see her as she looked on that day when she came to me from 
France, with sadness in her face as she gazed on my white hair— 
Where am I ? The tapers are nearly spent. The dawn brightens 
my verandah. Already day is breaking. I watch the dreary days 
go by. Oh God, sleep has deserted me! I shall sleep only when, 
my days have reached their close, when in my royal robes I sleep 
beneath the sombre vault, the tomb in the Escurial. If only the 
crown could give me power to read what lies in human hearts, 
to read what God alone can see! If a monarch sleeps, the 
traitors are awake ; he may lose his crown, his consort lose her 
honour—I shall sleep only (as before).”’ 

I have given this rough translation of Philip’s monologue since 
a knowledge of what he is saying is essential to a full appreciation 
of the intense, sombre beauty of Verdi’s musical setting ; the 
prevailing mood is one of sadness and despair. 

As regards beauty of tone, Tancredi Pasero is eclipsed by a 
number of his contemporaries. His huge voice is inclined to be of a 
woolly tone and it wavers a little under pressure. Nevertheless he 
is a very fine singer with a well-developed dramatic instinct and 
his rendering of this superb recitative-aria (which occupies both 
sides of the record) can be highly commended. The orchestra 
renders capital support and the recording is very good. 
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SYMPHONY No. 2 in D (Beethoven, Op. 36). 
Felix Weingartner con. Lon. Sym, Orch. 
Completes ALL NINE Four Records, LX725-8, in Album, 24s. 
. (Auto. Coupling-Records Nos. LX8388-91) 
recording the composer’s entire Nine Symphonies. 
SY M P H oO N | E 5 Details of the series will be gladly supplied free on request. 


With this new issue, the great conductor of lifelong 
familiarity with Beethoven's music, completes his task of 





Sir THOMAS BEECHAM 
cuss “FLYING DUTCHMAN” Overture 


Two Records, Nos. LX732 and LX733°(6s. each). 
Conducting The London Philharmonic Orchestra 


KILEN YI (Piano) in Chopin“Grand Studies” 


ETUDES (0p. 10)—No. 3 in E; No. 8in F; No. 4in C sharp minor—LX730 
No. 5 in G flat (“ Black Key ’’); No. 6 in E flat minor ; 6s. each 


A flat ; No. 12 in C minor (“‘ Revolutionary ’’) 


Previous ‘‘Grand Studies’’ on Record No. LX720 (6s.) 


No. 10 in-VLx731 


Sta 


he? 
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CHARLES KULLMAN 


sings the ‘“‘Prize Song”’ 
DIE MEISTERSINGER—Prize Song. 
LOHENGRIN—Lohengrin’s Narration. 
Both in German. With Orch. con. by 
Walter Goehr. LX729 (6s.) 


BRAHMS’ GYPSY 


SONGS 
By the New York Madrigal Singers 
Eleven of the famous Zigeunerlieder (Gypsy 
Songs, Op. 103). Two Records. 
DX866 and DX867 (4s. each) 


LOUIS KENTNER (Piano) 


VENEZIA E NAPOLI (Liszt)—Gondoliera : 
Tarantella. Two Records, 
DX864 and DX865 (4s. each) 


ALFREDO CAMPOLI 
(Violin) 
HORA STACCATO (Dinicu-Heifetz). 
LA CAPRICCIOSA (F. Ries). 
DB1781 (3s.) 


MAGDELEINE 
LAEUFFER (Pianoforte) 


WALTZ in E (Moszkowshi, Op. 34, No. 1). 
In two parts. . DB1782 (8s.) 





Ask Specially The 
to Hear 


BERENICE—Minuet (Handel). 

THE FAERY QUEEN—Three Dances (Purcell). 
1. Hornpipe ; 2. Rondeau ; 3. Jig. Conducted by 
Reginald Jacques. . . ‘ DX868 (4s.) 


JACQUES STRING ORCHESTRA 


—a Surprise in Orchestral Performance and Recording 
ST. PAUL’S SUITE (Holst)—Jig ; 


Ostinato ; 
Intermezzo ; (Finale)—Dargason. Conducted 


by Reginald Jacques . . DB1793-4 (3s. each) 





DOROTHY 
LAMOUR 


the Film Star of ‘‘ HURRICANE’”’ 
and ‘“‘HER JUNGLE LOVE”’ 


Love 


LOVELIGHT IN THE STARLIGHT (film “‘ Her Jungle | 
MOON OF MANAKOORA (film “‘ Hurricane) 


J DB1777 (3s.) 


LITTLE LADY MAKE-BELIEVE . ‘ 
TO-NIGHT WILL LIVE (film “ Tropic }DB1783 (3s.) 
Holiday ’’) : : . . ° . 








WITH SANDLER 
THROUGH OPERA 


In two parts. Intro. Eight Excerpts from six 
beloved Operas. Played by Albert Sandler and 
His Orchestra . ° DX863 (4s.) 


SUSETTE TARRI 


—First Record 
THE BOARDING HOUSE 
MY ALF 


Susette Tarri, Comedienne, with Novelty Accom- 
paniment. . . FB2003 (2s.) 








2s. 


EACH 








} RAY NOBLE 


and His Orchestra 
JUST LET ME LOOK AT YOU, F.T. 
YOU COULDN'T BE CUTER, F.T. 
(Both from film “ The Joy of Living’’) FB2010 


CARROLL GIBBONS 


and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans 
YOU LEAVE ME BREATHLESS, S.F.T. 
SAYS MY HEART, Q.S. 
(Both from film “ Cocoanut Grove’’) . . FB2007 


MANTOVANI & HIS ORCH. 


IN SUNNY NAPOLI, S.F.T. 
THE FIRST QUARREL, Waltz: . 


HORACE HEIDT 
and His Alemite Brigadiers 
A GYPSY TOLD ME, F.T. ( film“ Happy Landing’’). 


WHEN THEY PLAYED THE POLKA, F.T. 
FB2012. 


FB2008 





PHILJREGAN Sings— 
HAVE YOU EVER BEEN IN HEAVEN ? 
I OWE YOU 
(Both from film “* Manhattan Music Box.’’) 


FB2011. 
HENRY HALL 


and His Orchestra 
HALL MARKS (No.1). In two parts, and 
played in Strict Dance Tempo. FB2006 


THE SIX SWINGERS 
Directed by George Scott Wood 


INDIANOLA 
ALLAH’S HOLIDAY FB1988 


Prices not valid in Eire 


Etc. 


Complete Columbia September List of Records 
post free from Columbia, Clerkenwell Road, 
London, E.C.1, or from your local dealer. 


And Popular Stars in Dance and Variety 


EMERY DEUTSCH 


and His Orchestra 
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Beniamino Gigli (tenor) with Walter Goehr conducting the 
orchestra: L’ultima canzone (Cimmino—Tosti) and 
Occhi di fata (Denza) ; sung in Italian. H.M.V. DB3551 
(12 in., 6s.). 

This record of two melodious ballads should prove very popular 
if only for the Tosti song, which has long been a great favourite and 
which has not been recorded for quite a number of years. Both 
songs are admirably sung in typical Gigli fashion and finely 
accompanied and recorded. 


Charles Kullman (tenor) with Walter Goehr conducting the 
orchestra: Prize Song from Die Meistersinger (Wagner) 
and Lohengrin’s Narration from Lohengrin (Wagner) : 
sung in German. Columbia LX729 (12 in., 6s.). 

Mr. Kullman’s interpretations of these familiar excerpts are 
both conventional and ‘satisfying, though a comparison of this 
Narration with that by Jacques Urlus, recently re-issued by 
Parlophone, will suffice to show that it can be made still more 
satisfying. The one obvious fault in the singing is that the normally 
pleasant, steady tone becomes unsteady in loud passages ; and 
although the fault attains no more than modest dimensions it is a 
pity that it exists at all. The recording is very satisfactory and the 
record deserves to find many friends. 


Kurt Schmitt-Walter (baritone) with F. Leitner at the piano: 
Dass doch gemalt all’ deine Reize waren (Hugo Wolf- 
Paul Heyse) and Benedeit die selige Miitter (Hugo Wolf- 
Paul Heyse) ; sung in German. Telefunken A2541 (10 in., 


4S.). 

Members of the Hugo Wolf Society, who already have re- 
cordings of these songs by Gerhard Hiisch, are not likely, I 
imagine, to regard these new versions as equal to those they 
possess ; yet the new baritone and his colleague interpret the 
songs with evident care and intelligence, so that other readers who 
appreciate Wolf’s songs should find this a very interesting and 
acceptable record. 


Elisabeth Schumann (soprano) with orchestra: Ich miiss 
wieder einmal in Grinzing sein (Benatzky) and Im 
chambre séparée from Der Opernball (Heuberger) ; 
sung in German. H.M.V. DA1651 (10 in., 4s.). 

I have no high-brow objection to hearing Elisabeth Schumann 
in light vocal offerings ; I only ask that the items chosen shall be 
appropriate and suited to her delicate art. Surely nothing could 
have been less appropriate than Heuberger’s 

Gehen wir ins chambre sépar€e, 
Ach, zu dem siissen téte-a-téte . . . etc. 

which was much better suited to, and much better handled by, 
Herr Groh a couple of years ago; while neither this nor 
Benatzky’s popular song about Grinzing is a suitable vehicle for 
the display of the singer’s artistic skill. I have no wish to be rude to 
an artist for whom I have a deep affection, but I must say that her 
rendering of the Grinzing song suggests to me a dowager trying to 
be kittenish. Please, Madame Schumann, if you must be gay and 
lighthearted in song, do be more careful in your choice of material. 


Herbert E. Groh (tenor) with orchestra: Heut’ hab’ ich das 
Gliick gefunden from the operetta Wedding in Samark- 
and (Kiinneke) and Es leuchten die Sterne (Leux, Hannes, 
Balz) ; sung in German. Parlophone R2543 (10 in., 3s.). 

As Herr Groh’s records continue to be issued it grows more and 
more difficult to comment on them. He is one of the best singers 
of light songs and operetta excerpts and so far as singing and 
technical merit go his records of this type of vocal music are much 
of a muchness. The present songs do not rank very high as music 

and so far as mere prettiness goes they do not successfully rival a 

fair number of the singer’s previous songs ; at least, such is my 

view, but Herr Groh’s followers may find them everything that 
they should be and welcome the record as they have evidently 
welcomed its predecessors. 
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Vera Schwarz (soprano) with orchestra: Maria Wiegenlied 
(Max Reger, Op., No. 52) and Waldeinsamkeit (Max 
Reger, Op. 76, No. 3) ; sung in German. Parlophone-Odeon 
RO20396 (10 in., 4s.). 

That lovely little song Maria Wiegenlied is charmingly sung ; the 
same could have been said of its companion song but for the fact 
that the top notes tax the singer’s resources a little. The recording 
is clean and satisfying and the record should appeal to those who 
take an interest in German songs. 


*The Ma Singers, conducted by Lehman Engel, with 
D. E. Roudebush at the piano: Zigeunerlieder (Gypsy 
Songs) (Brahms, Op. 103) ; sung in German. Columbia 
DX866 and 867 (12 in., 4s. each). 


I have no information as to the number of singers in this troupe, 


‘but I should say it is definitely in excess of four, in which case 


Brahms’ intentions are not strictly carried out, even as they were 
certainly not when Miss Nancy Evans sang eight of the songs as 
solos some two years ago. They were written for four voices and 
piano. 

The present recordings are not very successful. They are not as 
clear as could be desired and the words are very difficult to follow, 
though how the blame for this should be shared between acoustic 
conditions and faulty diction I am not prepared to say. The 
standard of the singing is no more than moderate. It reminds me 
of amateur singing that is thoroughly enjoyable to all the 
executants but not necessarily so enjoyable to listeners. When I 
want to hear the songs again I shall turn to Miss Evans, but this 
need not deter those who are fond of Brahms’ Zigeunerlieder from 
giving these new records a hearing. 


Orchestral A i ts to Operatic Airs, played 
by the Orchestra of the German ( pera House, Berlin : 
Siciliana from Cavalleria Rusticama (Mascagni) and 
On with the Motley from Pagliacci (Leoncavallo) ; 
Parlo-Odeon RO20399 (10 in., 4s.)'; Celeste Aida from 
Aida (Verdi) and Brindisi from Cavalleria Rusticana 
(Mascagni) ; Parlo-Odeon RO2o401 (10 in., 4s.). Also, by 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra under Robert Heger; Questa o 
quella and La donna @ mobile from Rigoletto (Verdi); 
Parlo-Odeon RO20400 (10 in., 4s.). 

When Clara Butt’s Columbia records were very popular, 
purchasers were invited to accompany the singer on their own 
pianos, for which purpose the key in which each song was sung was 
quoted on the record label. Later, one company, H.M.V. I think, 
sponsored the issue of recorded pianoforte accompaniments to a 
number of popular ballads. The latest idea in this direction is 
indicated by the present issue of orchestral accompaniments to six 
popular operatic airs. The recordings hail from Germany and I 
assume that the venture has met with success there, to have in- 
duced Parlophone to try the experiment of issuing these records 
here. 

I have no information as to the uses to which it is expected that 
these records will be put. The amateur tenor whose vocal villainies 
extend to opera will clearly be abetted by them, since he will be 
relieved from the responsibility of playing his own accompaniment 
or getting a friend to do so ; and the records should be more long- 
suffering than the friend. But I do not imagine that much of a 
market is expected among amateurs ; amateur operatic societies 
usually confine their activities to comic opera. How, then, are 
professional singers or professionals in the making to profit from 
the records ? Are they meant for study or for use in public or 
for both purposes ? How they can be used is obvious ; it only 
needs an amplifying equipment adequate to the occasion, whether 
it be one of private study, study with a teacher or public per- 
formance. 

As an aid to study the records will function as never-tiring 
accompanists, breaking-in the singer who has practised at first with 
piano and who is later to sing with orchestra. ‘There is, however, or 
there may be one catch in it. The non-human accompanist is one 
with which the singer cannot argue ; in all matters of tempi and 
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the holding of sustained notes his dictator is the conductor who 
wielded the baton when the accompaniments were recorded. If 
the singer’s own taste or his teacher’s counsel leads him to reject 
the tempi dictated to him, he has no option but to discard the 
record. 


The recordings so far issued are all for tenor and in one instance 
the recording is not orchestral only ; it is’ choral as well. This is 
the one for the Brindisi or Drinking Song from ‘‘ Cavalleria 
Rusticana ”, and it happens to be the only one that I really 
dislike, not because of the chorus, but because I do not see eye to 
eye with the conductor in the frequent changes of tempo that he 
makes. But singers and conductors differ widely in their handling 
of this brief and spirited song so that with some of them the method 
adopted here is pretty certain to find favour. 

I can do no more than commend Parlophone for their enter- 
prise and await with interest the result of their experiment. 

H. F. V. L. 


REVIEWS FROM AMERICA 


Leo Slezak (tenor) with orchestra: Triumphgesang from Der 
Prophet (Meyerbeer), and Recha, Als Gott Dich Einst 
Zur Tochter Mir Gegeben from Die Judin (Halevy) ; 
sung in German. Historic Record Society, 2005. (10 in.) 

The official accompaniment of Mr. Slezak’s arias is an orchestra, 
but it is nevertheless the familiar brass band which the German 
G. & T. used thirty years ago. The Prophet aria is the familiar 
“* Re del ciel,” the brilliance and amazing power of Mr. Slezak’s 
voice giving added majesty to the hymn of triumph. The 
recording is superb. 

Unfortunately, the Halevy aria has been greatly abbreviated, 
but what there is, is well sung, beautifully and sympathetically 
phrased. The German text will not seem unfamiliar to the 
collectors because they undoubtedly are acquainted with Urlus’ 
famous performance of this difficult aria. A feature of this issue 
is the autograph of Mr. Slezak on the labels. 


Sigrid Arnoldson (soprano) with orchestra: Il Etait un roi de 
Thule from Faust (Gounod), and Seguidilla from Carmen 
(Bizet) ; sung in French. International Record Collectors’ 
Club, 122. (10 in.) 

Here again we have the German band as accompaniment. 
The sad little air from Faust is a careful and dull version. It 
was recorded in Berlin in 1908. The Seguidilla dates from 1906, 
and that may account for the brighter quality of the voice, 
although the low notes are not too good. Mme. Arnoldson gives 
a careful performance here too, and puts a great deal of meaning 
into the short last note. But it is not Bizet’s Carmen. 


Antonio Paoli (tenor) with orchestra: Bianca al par di 
Neve Alpina from The Huguenots (Meyerbeer), and 
Spezza i Ceppi (with chorus) from Samson e Dalila 
(Saint-Saéns) ; sung in Italian. Historic Record Society, 
2007. (12 in.) 

The versatile Paoli precedes the Huguenots aria with a recitative 
which is most artistically sung in a surprisingly beautiful 
pianissimo. The high notes, however, are strained and harsh. 
Neither musically nor historically is this performance comparable 
to the great 1905 Caruso version. The unfamiliar selection from 
Samson is a noisy affair. 1911 is the recording date for both sides. 


Frances Alda (soprano) with orchestra: In Quelle Trine 
Morbide and L’Ora o Tirsi from Manon Lescaut 
(Puccini) ; sung in Italian. Historic Record Society, 
1014. (10 in.) 

These two arias from Puccini’s ‘‘ Manon Lescaut ”’ are superb 
examples of Mme. Alda’s voice, and of her intelligent approach 
to the very serious business of singing. The Marchesi training is 
evident, especially in the method of approaching the top tones, 
which are, naturally enough, true and beautiful. The throati- 
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ness of Mme. Alda’s low tones has always been one of the most 
interesting characteristics of her very characteristic voice, 
peculiarly unlike that of any other singer’s except perhaps 
Ciaparelli’s, and these low tones are happily recorded in the 
two arias. The In quelle aria was recorded in 1912, and the 
L’ora in 1911, years in which the singer was so valuable a member 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company. Mme. Alda has auto- 
graphed the labels for the Society. 


Pol Plancon (bass) with piano: Chant du Chasseur from 
Dinorah (Meyerbeer), and Le Soupir (Bemberg) ; sung 
in French. Historic Record Society, 1021. (10 in. 

These two charming selections were recorded by the great 
Plangon on the same day in 1905 in New York City. In both, 
Plangon’s voice is at its best. The Dinorah aria is a lilting hunting 
song, rather unusual fare for the usually sombre basso ; for all 
its excellence, it is not comparable to his ‘‘ Le Cor,’’ but then 
nothing else is either! Le Soupir is a petite chanson d’amour in 
which the voice flows unpretentiously and unconvincingly. 
Musically, Plangon was a better hunter than lover, and a better 
basso than any other for miles and miles around. 


Riccardo Martin (tenor) with orchestra: Amore o Grillo 
from Madama Butterfly (Puccini), and Nicola Zerola 
(tenor) with orchestra; Figli miei v’arrestate from 
Samson e Dalila (Saint-Saéns) ; sung in Italian. Historic 
Record Society, 2006. (10 in.) 

Both Martin and Zerola, at one time in their respective record- 
ing careers, showed themselves to be extreme individualists. 
Martin recorded this duet from the first act of ‘ Butterfly” 
without the baritone, and Zerola recorded the finale of ‘‘ Aida ”’ 
without the soprano. It seems somewhat foolish, but less so in 
the case of Martin perhaps, as the tenor part of the famous duct 
may well be considered a short aria. Martin’s voice has an 
unique, haunting quality—something like a cross between a 
cold in the head and a silver trumpet. The middle tones have a 
beautiful, natural covering, and the top tones are brilliant and 
ringing. Zerola’s voice is very pleasing when it is naturally 
produced as at the beginning of the Samson aria, but it is harsh 
when forced as at the difficult tessitura passage at the close. Both 
recordings were made in Camden in 1910. A.W. 


BAND RECORDS . 


First of all we have three twelve-inch recordings of actual 
events the most novel and exciting of which is that of Trooping the 
Colour on the Horse Guards Parade on June gth last and a wonder- 
fully vivid picture of this colourful scene it gives (Col DX858). It 
commences with the Royal Salute. Then follows the Inspection of 
the Line during which the March from Lohengrin and Britain 
Advance are played, the Troop to the accompaniment of the 
famous Les. Huguenots tune and Escort for the Colour for which the 
British Grenadiers is played. The second side commences with the 
actual Trooping the Colour for which The Grenadiers March is 
played ; then we have the march past with the Garb of Old Gaul as 
the slow march and Hielan’ Laddie, British Grenadiers and Cold- 
stream March as the quick marches. Finally there is the March to 
Buckingham Palace to the famous march To your Guard. The Bands 
are, of course, those of the Household Cavalry and the Massed 
Bands, Drums and Pipes of the Brigade of Guards. Those who 
want a memento of one of the most fascinating ceremonies still 
spared to us should not fail to get this record. The quality of the 
recording is splendid taking into account the enormous difficulties 
to be overcome. 

The other twelve-inch records are H.M.V. C3018 and Cgo1g 
which give a “‘ potted ” version of the 1938 Aldershot Tattoo. 
One is tempted to think sometimes that these tattoo records are 
all much of a muchness but this brace are among the very best 
we have had and they are nothing if not up-to-date containing as 
they do an Air Raid Warning and Aerial Attack. Good as they are 
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however these records must, in the main, appeal to those who have 
witnessed the actual performance rather than those who have not. 

Of the ten-inch records easily the best is that by the Coldstream 
Guards Band who play Under the Double Eagle and Sousa’s 
Hands across the Sea, two of the finest marches of all time (H.M.V. 
B8782). The playing is very likeable indeed. Mere volume is 
eschewed with resulting improvement in both tone and balance. 

By comparison with previous recordings the latest record to be 
issued of the Massed Bands of the Leicester Festival 1938 
(Regal-Zonophone MR2791) is disappointing. The Mosquito’s 
Parade is unsuitable material and in the popular Knightsbridge 
March attack and release are not as unanimous as could be desired. 
Moreover the recording lacks in some measure the extraordinary 
clarity we have come to associate with recordings made in the 
De Montfort Hall Leicester. 

Finally there is a record by a band which is new to me—the 
New York University Band (Parlophone F1153). It is, in my 
opinion, a long way short of being a first class band and none of the 
items—Anchor’s Aweigh, Bab-el-Mandeb and New York University 
Marching Song—are of any great interest. Not even the vocal 
refrains can redeem this record from mediocrity. 


W. A. C, 
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SONGS 


We begin the month with a surprise. Tino Rossi, the idol of 
French cabaret and a prolific recorder of popular ditties, has 
broken into opera, and presents two well-loved excerpts from 
French opera in the Dream Song from Massenet’s “* Manon” and 
the Aubade from Lalo’s “Le Roi D’Ys.” Tino Rossi is not of 
course an operatic tenor, and it is as well perhaps that this record 
has eluded H.F.V.L. Nevertheless I have always welcomed and 
encouraged any effort by a popular idol to rise above the lowest 
common denominator of his public and I cannot forget the 
betrayal of artists in the past by critics who displayed a lack of 
any sense of responsibility. Many readers will remember what 
happened (or rather what didn’t happen) when Raie da Costa 
was allowed to record the Rigoletto Paraphrase, and the memory 
of this fiasco may prick the conscience of Mr. Rossi’s many 
admirers and result in a sale worthy of the singer’s offer. If this 
record cannot be judged by the normal standards of operatic 
recordings, it is none the less enjoyable in its own right, and I 
would draw the attention of anybody who is interested to the 
recording of the ’cello at the beginning of the Aubade. It is the 
best I have heard. (Columbia DB1792, 3s.). 

Peter Dawson comes next, not so much for any intrinsic 
interest in his songs, but because the label of the record bears the 
name of Dr. Thomas Wood, one of the most vital if least known 
influences in English music to-day. 

Dr. Wood’s professional life is divided among three loves— 
music, the sea and Oxford, where he was Sir Hugh Allen’s right- 
hand man and where he still holds an examining post. His 
books are a delight, and any who heard his recent series of broad- 
casts given under the heading ‘‘ Waltzing Matilda ”’ will be in- 
terested in his arrangement of the song of that name here recorded 
by Mr. Dawson. Knowing nothing of Australian life I cannot 
comment on the song ; still less can I tell you anything about its 
companion, except that it is call Waiata Poi, is written by a man 
called Hill and is exceedingly noisy on this record. The general 
racket is not mitigated by the exuberance of the chorus. (H.M.V 


B8771, 3s). 
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From France and Australia, we move to Germany, though not 
surely to the Third Reich, to greet another recording from Zarah 
Leander. I have said a good deal in the past about this lady and 
I do not intend to say more now, except to hint that she is possibly 
the most dynamic personality on records to-day. Both these songs 
come from the film ‘‘ Heimat ” (“‘ Homeland ”’), and the titles are 
Eine frau wird erst schin durch die liebe (Love makes women beautiful) and 
Drei steme sah ich scheinen (Three stars shine in the sky). (Parlophone 
R2544, 3s-) 

Still in Germany, but singing in English, is Richard Tauber in 
a ballad by Arthur Penn called When the sun goes down and a song 
from the film ‘‘ The Only Girl ” called When you’re away by Victor 
Herbert. I found both of these excessively dull, but the master 
brings out all the time-honoured tricks and the fans will doubtless 
be pleased enough. (Parlophone RO.20395,4s.) 


This peculiar journey of ours now brings us to Wales. Walter 
Glynne, once a pillar of the H.M.V. list now appears on Regal- 
Zonophone MR2832p9 (1s. 6d.) singing with male quartet (spelt on 
the label quartette ') two songs in Welsh. Y Mochyn Duis traditional, 
while Sospan Fach is by Godes and Vincent Davies. Do you re- 
member the man who said he could speak every language except 
Greek ? When he failed to reply to the simplest questions in 
French and German he merely explained that these were Greek to 
him. Well, these songs are Welsh to me and I have no doubt that 
they are the genuine article. 


Crossing the Irish Sea, we find Richard Hayward, the Irish 
ballad singer, reviving two delightful songs. The Bonny Bunch of 
Roses (collected by H. R. Hayward) tells of Napoleon as a young 
man and goes on to point a moral of thwarted ambition. The song 
has assumed a period flavour with its reference to the unity of the 
British Isles. As for The Finding of Moses, you will think it either 
naive or naughty, but in any case wholly delightful. On this side, 
the accompanying piano is augmented by violin, ’cello and flute. I 
pronounce this record a winner, and perhaps readers will recall 
the hard things I have said in the past about “ folk ” records. 
(Regal-Zonophone MR2830, 1s. 6d.) 


Across the Atlantic to the U.S.A. and Paul Robeson recording 
a Negro folk song called No More arranged and accompanied by 
Lawrence Brown. 


This is the usual moan about ‘“ No more this, and no more 
that ”, and the companion piece is called En can ta Dora Maria. 1 
don’t know what this means, but Mr. Robeson sings one verse in 
English, which should make it all clear. The composer is given as 
Kilenyi: not I presume the well-known pianist. An orchestra 
provides the accompaniment on this side, and the recording 
inclines to coarseness. (H.M.V. B8781, 3s.) Lastly, back to 
Germany once more for the Comedy Harmonists in Now we'll 
drink just one more and The Village Band. This I think must be 
written off as one of their few failures. The second side is not very 
amusing and lacks the polish and quiet restraint associated with 
this team. (H.M.V. B8779, 33s.) ‘ 

.W. 





Do not merely covet the Society 
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The following records are obtainable from all His Master’s Voice 
dealers on special order only. 


H.M.V. SPECIAL LIST No. I. 


It is now the turn of the sterner sex. In Le veau d’or (The calf of 
gold) from Gounod’s “ Faust” that fine basso Ezio Pinza 
reveals himself as a noisy devil but a musical one. I assume the 
truth of the statement on the label that he sings in French. The 
companion piece, sung in Italian with chorus, is admirable. It is 
Ah, del Tebro al giogo indegno, from a short scene in Bellini’s 
** Norma ” which was “‘ cut”? at Covent Garden ; the war-like 
Orovesco and his Druids express their hatred of the Roman 
oppression and their regret that the time to rise up against their 
conquerors is not yet ripe (DA1108). On DB1203 the same 
singer and chorus provide the opening number from the same 
Bellini opera, Jte sul colle, o druidi, as fine a recording of it as I have 
heard. It is paired with J/ santo nome dio Dis Signora sia benedetto, 
also a very satisfying recording. This excerpt precedes the famous 
scene La vergine degli angeli in Verdi’s “‘ La Forza del Destino,” 
so that the record should make a special appeal to readers who 
already possess the Pinza-Ponselle continuation on DB1199 (same 
chorus, orchestra and conductor). The only other basso repre- 
sented here is the late Marcel Journet. Towards the end of his 
long and distinguished career the famous French artist was singing 
a number of roles usually restricted to baritones. One such role 
was that of Athanael the monk in Massenet’s ‘‘ Thais,”’ in which 
opera I had the pleasure of hearing him in 1925. From it he 
recorded Voila done la terrible cité, Athanael’s stern indictment of 
his sinful birthplace (DB1169). It is clear that Journet had passed 
his prime, but nevertheless this is a fine record ; the air is given 
in full, with its voluptuous orchestral prelude and the brief 
passage of words between the monk and Nicias’s servant. The 
other Journet record (DB1609) is best avoided ; the trio Alerte, 
alerte from the prison scene in Gounod’s “ Faust ” (with Heldy 
and Ansseau) is a poor recording and its companion duet, 
Doute de la lumiére from Thomas’ “‘ Hamlet ” is murdered by the 
soprano, Fanny Heldy, who has a strongly acid tone and far 
too little regard for accurate intonation. 

That fine baritone Armand Crabbé is old enough to have 
sung with Caruso on many occasions. On DB1306 he sings two 
extracts from Henri Rabaud’s oriental opera ‘‘ Marouf’’, which 
has been in the Paris Opéra Comique repertoire for a good many 
years, but which has evidently ventured abroad, since these 
are Milan recordings and sung in Italian. The music suggests 
that the composer was out to achieve a Chu Chin Chow atmosphere 
without letting any good, honest tunes slip into the score and 
those who are not familiar with the music in advance would do 
well not to rush after it. Crabbé’s other offerings (DB1213) are 
O ruddier than the cherry from Handel’s “ Acis and Galatea,” sung 
in French and labelled Je sens l’amour troubler mon coeur, and 
Zrrer @ travers les mers from Nougués’ opera “‘ Quo vadis ” (which 
Hammerstein produced in. London some thirty odd years ago). 
This is a good record but the items are in strange contrast, one 
having a strong melodic interest while the musical interest of 
the other lies mainly in the orchestration. 

The two little songs recorded on DA1120, E canta il grillo 
(Billi) and Sei morta nella vita mia (Costa) are unlikely to prove 
of general interest and the record gives but an imperfect idea of 
the greatness of Titta Ruffo as a singer. There are two Ben- 
venuto Franci records. The first, DB1320, is only of average 
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merit ; the items are Eri tu che macchiavi quell’ anima from Verdi’s 
“Un Ballo in Maschera”’ and the concerted number from 
** Aida ” which begins with Amanasro’s solo Quest’ assisa ch’ io 
vesto (with La Scala chorus and other principals). The second, 
DB1393, offers very sound renderings of Averla tanto amata from 
Meyerbeer’s “ L’ Africana”? and Resta immobile e ver la terra 
from Rossini’s ‘‘ William Tell,’ and is to be preferred. An 
admirable Apollo Granforte record, both artistically and 
technically, is DB1475, which gives Pari siamo from “‘ Rigoletto ”’ 
(Verdi) ; in the preceding dialogue, Signor? Va, non ho niente, 
he is ably seconded by the basso Zaccarini. The remaining 
Granforte record, which offers Buona Zaza and Zaza, piccola 
zingara from Leoncavallo’s “ Zaza’, is not so satisfying as the 
other one, but both its tuneful offerings are well sung (DA1053). 
There remains the veteran Giuseppe de Luca, whose “ Aida ” 
duet with Rethberg has already been praised. His phrasing of the 
banal Di provenza il mar (“ Traviata ”’—Verdi) is a model for 
others to follow ; the high tessitura of Dio possente (“‘ Faust ”— 
Gounod) gives him some trouble, so that his stylish rendering 
is vocally not everything that could be desired. These are on 
DB1340, and it is a very good record. Still better is DB1371, 
where in Povero Rigoletto and Cortigiani, vil razza dannata ( ‘‘ Rigo- 
letto ’—Verdi) de Luca proves himself both vocally and drama- 
tically a Rigoletto of the highest rank. 

Tenor records are plentiful. The whole of “ Tannhauser ”’ 
has been available to Wagnerites for some years, but they may 
still find Dir tone Lob by Lauritz Melchior worthy of their 
attention, though the peculiar acoustic conditions prevailing 
throughout the recording suggest that the knight is singing to 
himself in the wide, open spaces. A meritorious rendering of the 
prayer, Allmdcht’ger Vater from ‘‘Rienzi” (Wagner) completes the 
record and may well prove the more tempting morsel (D2057). 

The veteran Giovanni Zenatello is well recorded on DA1079 
and his clean, steady vocal line and admirable diction might very 
well excite the envy and admiration of his juniors ; but it is a 
pity he chose two such uninteresting excerpts as Un tal gioco, 
credetemi (“* Pagliacci ”—Leoncavallo) and Si, fui soldato (“‘ Andrea 
Chénier ’’—Giordano). 

Questa o quella and La donna é mobile (‘‘ Rigoletto ”»—Verdi) have 
little to commend them as sung by Antonio Cortis on DA1153, 
and his Siciliana, O Lola ch’ ai di latti (“‘ Cavalleria Rusticana ’’— 
Mascagni) shows the Spanish tenor to much better advantage 
(DA1277; reverse, Stride la vampa by Cattaneo). Another 
Spanish tenor, Michele Fleta, essays the aubade, Vainement, 
ma bien-aimée from Lalo’s “‘ Le roi d’Ys”’, but puts too much 
tremolo into his vocal line ; nor is there any distinction in his 
vocal version of Brahms’ Waltz, No. 15 (DA1208). H.F.V.L. 


HISTORICAL RECORDING 


Historical Series Nos. 27 and 28. Francisco Vinas (tenor) 
with piano accompaniment: O Paradiso from L’Africana 
(Meyerbeer) and Celeste Aida from Aida (Verdi) ; sung 
in Italian. Parlophone-Odeon POr10 (103 in., 6s.). 

These are to be rated very good recordings when it is noted that 
they were made in 1905. I give the singer’s name above as it 
appears on the record labels, though the spelling VIGNAS is 
given in my old Fonotipia catalogues. For information regarding 
this artist I can only refer readers to ‘ Collector’s Corner ”’ 
articles in past issues of this magazine. 

From the evidence presented.here it is not easy to understand 
why Vignas should be regarded as a famous singer of the past. 
True, when due allowance is made for the technical deficiencies of 
the recordings it can be allowed that he had a very fine voice ; but 
his performances are little more than instances of Vox et praterea 
nihil. He is a dull singer but a careful one, giving me the impress- 
ion that words mean little or nothing to him, though he sings them 
very clearly ; or, to put it in other words, I can appreciate his 
craftsmanship but find little artistry to admire. If these recordings 
are faithful indications of Francisco Vignas’ vocal accomplish- 
ments I must leave it to others to admire his art. H.F.V.L. 
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Selections and Medleys 

Even when interpreted by such adepts as Louis Levy and his 
Orchestra the selection from the film The Joy of Living seems 
hardly appropriate in either title or spirit. As usual there is the 
familiar weaving of patterns between the string and the brass 
sections; moreover they are easy of discernment (H.M.V. 
BD579). Heinz Huppertz and his Orchestra do not rise 
quite to the same level (though the music is more tuneful) in a 
selection from the almost evergreen Count of Luxembourg. One of 
these days someone will have the courage (or whatever it is that 
prevents them) to give us selections from the less hackneyed 
musical comedies and light operas such as Madame Pompadour, 
Lady of the Rose, etc. I have asked for these before but the request 
has not yet been fulfilled. At the moment I only know of one 
current recording of the former and this was made in the early 
days of electrical recording. However, all this is by the way, and 
- if the * Count ” is not already in your collection of light music 
then note the Huppertz version on Parlophone R2545. 

On the other hand I do not remember hearing selections from 
Strauss’ The Gipsy Baron on the less expensive type of disc. George 
Boulanger and his Orchestra bridge the gap on Parlophone 
R2546. This is attractive, tuneful fare to which this orchestra 
do full justice. One can hardly say the same of Macari and his 
Dutch Accordion Serenaders in selections from the operas 
Rigoletto and Il Trovatore. It is not so much the execution I am in 
disagreement with as the choice of material. Somehow accor- 
dions and opera are not a happy combination (H.M.V., BD579). 

I wholeheartedly share the enthusiasm which The London 
Light Opera Company infuse into a selection from The 
Gondoliers on Rex 9347. This is a spirited and yet a tasteful 
rendering of the plums from the opera ; Take a pair of sparkling 
eyes, The Merriest Fellows, The Cachucha, etc., are all included. 
All concerned, principals, chorus and orchestra, must be con- 
gratulated on their performance. In a different category, though 
entertaining in its own particular sphere is the selection from the 
film King Revel on Decca F6728. Felix Mendelssohn and his 
Orchestra with Paula Green and George Barclay as vocalists 
are the team responsible for another bright record. 

More operatic excerpts follow. First a nicely balanced medley 
of tunes from ‘‘ Carmen,” “‘ Pagliacci,” ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ 
“La Bohéme,” “ Rigoletto’ and “ Faust” played by Albert 
Sandler and his Orchestra and entitled With Sandler through 
Opera (Columbia DX863). Secondly, the Grand Symphony 
Orchestra concentrate on one opera, namely La Bohéme a 
selection from which they play on Parlophone E11369. As one 
would expect the Sandler arrangement is of much lighter con- 
struction and is played accordingly. The Parlophone record 
reveals a bigger and broader tone altogether and on the whole is 
more satisfying, to me at any rate. 

Carroll Gibbons and his Boy Friends contribute two more 
bright film selections on Columbia FB2005. Swing, Teacher 
Swing and Cocoanut Grove are the titles. Comparatively simple 
arrangements and clean rendition are features here. I have not 
heard for ages some of the tunes which Henry Hall and his 
Orchestra include in a new series entitled Hall Marks. Number 
one on Columbia FB2006 contains Annabelle Lee, Bye, Bye, Black- 
bird, Hey Diddle Diddle, Should I, The Continental, and Love thy 





Neighbour. Note this record ; it will refresh your memory. Now 
Mr. Hall, what about Sweet Hortense, Climbing up the Ladder 
of Love, Ukelele Lady, Then I’ll be happy and others of the 
same era for No. 2 of the series ? Charlie Kunz exploits a 
similar idea in his Kunz Revivals (No. 4). Decca F6732 contains 
What’ll I Do, Always, When you and I were seventeen, Dancing time, 
I kiss your hand Madame, The Girl Friend and Indian Love Call. 
On Decca F6719 he continues his series of popular tunes of the 
moment which is entitled Charlie Kunz Piano Medley (No. D17). 

Those who prefer music of a like nature played with equal 
understanding on the organ may derive satisfaction from 
Reginald Foort’s Hit Review (No. 1) on H.M.V. BD581 and 
for those who have a preference for accordions there is Six Hits 
of the Day (No. 20) played by Primo Scala’s Accordion Band 
on Rex 9348. 


Vocalists 


That soft, seductive voice of Hildegarde is once again heard to 
advantage in Let’s try Again and Say Goodnight to your old-fashioned 
Mother on Columbia FB2004. Her intonations are just right but 
her enunciation is not always clear. Dorothy Lamour has a 
different type of voice ; hard and more sophisticated by com- 
parison. She sings To-night will live and Little lady make-believe on 
Columbia DB1783. 

Gracie Fields bursts into comedy again on Rex 9350. Oh! 
Ma-Ma brings out the humorous streak in her character in 
rollicking style and the coupling, Somebody’s thinking of you to- 
night just as well reveals the sentimental side. Vera Lynn 
obviously takes her recording sessions very seriously. There is 
evidence of it in both her songs (J won’t tell a soul and The first 
quarrel) on Decca F6731. An easier style would show some 
improvement ; more like that of Connie Boswell, for example. 
There’s little to choose between her two records ; on Brunswick 
02621 she sings You leave me breathless and If it rains, who cares, and 
on Brunswick 02612, she is most effective in a rather pretty 
number Mommy and You took the words right out of my mouth. These 
are my choice of the four. 

The next two records are made by singers who are new to me. 
Mildred Weitz and Ruth Rubinstein seem to be the American 
equivalents of the English soubrette ; at least that is the impression 
I get from their respective numbers Nobody makes a pass at me 
(Brunswick 02617) and Chain-store daisy (Brunswick 02616). The 
couplings are One big union for two and Sing me a song with a social 
significance respectively. Both these as duets are sung by Kay 
Weber and Sonny Schuyler. All four numbers are from the 
show “ Pins and Needles.”” Judy Garland needs no introduc- 
tion ; her fans will be glad to note Brunswick 02611 on which 
she sings Sleep, my baby, sleep and Cry, baby cry. Two numbers in 
which she changes her mind and style completely. 

Ray Kinney opens the male account with a mellifluous song, 
Hawaii Calls. This he sings in most appropriate style on Decca 
F6724. The coupling is Down where the Trade Wind blows, played 
by Harry Owens and his Royal Hawaiian Orchestra. 
Donald Novis, another new voice to me, and a pleasant one 
at that, sings Charmaine and Angela Mia on Decca F6722. Note 
this number. 
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The big news from Decca this month is the recording of The 
Lambeth Walk by Eddie Cantor with Ambrose and his 


Orchestra as the accompanists. What a combination. Hear 
it on Decca F6741 and note Cantor’s paraphase. On the reverse 
Cantor sings Says my Heart and Little lady make-believe. Then 


hear Cantor sing Making the best of each day and That’s the kind 
of baby for me to an orchestral accompaniment on Decca F6748. 

Ralph Silvester presents An Irish Medley consisting of Phil 
the fluter’s ball, Smilin’ Thro’, With me auld clay pipe, Mountains 0’ 
Mourne and My Irish Song on Rex 9343. This is quite the best 
record I have heard from him and should find its way into many 
collections. Master Jimmy Kelly, a pocket tenor, is not so 
convincing even allowing for the disparity in years and experience. 
Song of Songs is pitched in a too ambitious key and the coupling 
(Serenata by Toselli) though easier still reveals Master Kelly in 
difficulties (Rex 9342). 

Now a bunch of songs I cannot quite make up my mind about. 
They are all similar and the best description I can give is that 
they are a sort of West Indian race song in type. Personally I 
can find little merit in them ; others may find them entertaining. 
All are Brunswick records. On 02623 Neville Marcano 
(The Tiger) sings the Gold in Africa and on the back of this disc 
he joins forces with King Radio and The Lion in a song 
entitled Monkey. The same trio sing Ask no questions on 02628 
the backing to which is Fall of Man sung by The Lion, The 
Keskidee Trio, consisting of Raymond Quevedo (alias 
Atilla) Egbert Moore (alias Lord Beginner) and Neville 
Marcano (The Tiger) sing Don’t le’ me mother know, which is 
coupled with Women will rule the. World by Quevedo. On 02626 
the Keskidee Trio sing Dingo hay with Young Girl’s Touch by 
Moore and Quevedo as the fill-up. Quevedo also sings Goodwill 
Slyers (02625) and Intercolonial Tour t (02624). The respective 
couplings are Anacaona by Moore and Sally, Sally, Water by The 
Lion. Throughout Gerald Clark and his Caribbean Seren- 
aders are the accompanists. 

Harry Richman exudes self-confidence in You’re what’s the 
matter with me (he sings “‘ wha’s the matter . . .”) but is hardly 
comparable to Hildegarde in the coupling Say good-night to your 
old-fashioned mother on H.M.V. B8774. Versatile Noel Coward 
sings one of his own compositions Poor Little Rich Girl and Just 
let me look at you (film, ‘‘ Joy of Living”) on H.M.V. B8772. I 
still contend that vocal sentiment is not Coward’s long suit. 
The “ Mad Dogs and Englishmen’”’ type of song is more his mark. 

Sam Carson gives clean renderings of My Irish Jaunting Car 
and The Bonny Bushes Bright on Regal-Zonophone MR2832. 
There is solidity and purpose in most of his songs. Far more, in 
fact, than Jack Daly is able to display in Take me back to Ireland 
and Sweet Irish sweetheart of mine on Regal-Zonophone MR2833. 

Leslie Hutchinson’s contributions consist, as usual, of four 
songs interspersed with a little divertissement on the piano. A 
new song and Solitude are on Parlophone F1189 and Meet me down 
in Sunset Valley and Good-night Angel are the contents of Parlophone 
F1188. ‘The former record is my choice. 





Humour and Hill Billies 


Max Miller is the only “ rose ’’ amongst a bunch of “ thorns ” 
this month, or perhaps I had better reverse the order. It would 
probably be safer, more especially since all the other humourists 
are of the feminine gender. However, Miller sings The Girls who 
work where I work and Happy School Days on H.M.V. BD583. 
Neither are particularly funny and are only mildly entertaining. 
The Duncan Sisters sing their songs, Jn a little Dutch Kinder- 
garten and Lock Lomond in Swing Time, in a pretty straightforward 
manner this month. There are only sporadic spots of the Duncan 
type of burlesque on Parlophone F1191. The “‘ mixture as before” 
adequately sums up four numbers by that exuberant personality 
Tessie O’Shea. Her affections are divided between Parlophone 
and Decca this month. On Parlophone F119 she sings a chorus 
number Oh! Oh! OA! (ad lib. and ad infinitum) What a silly 
place to kiss a girl and No wonder she’s a blushing bride, and on Decca 
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F6723 she continues in the same effervescent manner with That 
Kruschen Feeling and It all belongs to me. The Boarding House and 
My Alf are two humorous sketches by Susette Tarri on Col- 
umbia FB2003. Only mildly amusing and hardly enough is 
heard of her singing to form a definite opinion. 

Whilst listening to that record, in came a late arrival, Tommy 
Trinder, with a bunch of anecdotes (which are grouped under the 
title Tommy Trinder) and a song I don’t do things like that. These are 
on Regal-Zonophone MR2813. _‘ The latter, particularly, leaves 
much to the imagination. He hasa glib tongue this Trinder fellow. 

There is choice of the title song from the film “‘ Rolling Plains.” 
The Hill Billies and Big Bill Campbell and his Hilly Billy 
Band sing it on Regal-Zonophone MR2815 and Columbia 
FB1983. I prefer the concerted version of the Hill Billies who 
couple it with An old saddle for sale, but the backing to the 
Columbia disc definitely turns the balance. Hear the Campbell 
boys in Goin’ down to Santa Fé Town. 

Bradley Kincaid failed to impress me at all with a dull 
version of Darlin’ Clementine and a depressing number, My Mother’s 
Beautiful Hands (Panachord 25986). Harry Torrani makes his 
mark more by his undoubted yodelling ability than by either 
tune or lyric on Regal-Zonophone MR2814. Crazy Yodel and 
Mountain Spook Yodel are the titles. 


Light Music and Accordions, etc. 


The Kiss Serenade is one of the most delightfully played pieces 
as ever I have heard from Barnabas Von Geczy and his 
Orchestra. Tasteful, and delicate, it easily surpasses their 
rendering of The Wind has told me a story on the reverse of H.M.V. 
B8780 ; and this is well above the average. The Orchestra 
Mascotte still churning out waltzes sound very commonplace 
by comparison. They play Mein Lebenslauf ist Lieb und Last or in 
other words Live, Laugh and Love and Herreinspaziert ! on Parlophone 
R2549. 

The Rendezvous Orchestra play the Serenade from “ Les 
Millions d’Arlequin ” and La Cinquantine with feeling on Regal- 
Zonophone MR2817. The former, however, is not quite of the 
same standard as the Von Geczy record of last month. Bavarian 
Tales and Peasant Polka, by Fritz Domina and His Orchestra, 
are in livelier mood altogether and almost as tuneful. 

i Imre and his Hungarian Gipsy Orchestra 
present four more tone pictures on Parlophone R2547. Passing 
the Church, Lilac flowers mourn for me, Pale yellow rose, and I love you, 
beautiful lady must be noted, that is if you like real gipsy music. 
Anton and his Paramount Orchestra assisted by Maurice 
Meier at the organ invade this section with bright versions of The 
Skater’s Waltz and Over the Waves. Unlike many combinations their 
idea about waltzes of this kind is not just a question of playing 
three-four time, note perfect ; there is “ life ”’ in the interpreta- 
tions. (H.M.V. BD580). 

Emil Roosz and his Orchestra play two more oft recorded 
pieces on Rex 9345, namely, Indian Love Call (from ‘ Rose 
Marie ’’) and Chanson Hindoue from Rimsky Korsakov’s “‘ Sadko’’, 
and on Rex 9338 the same orchestra play I’d bring the heavens to 


you and another song Hear my song, Violetta which is very 


popular on the Continent this year. Remember what I said about 
The Windmill’s Turning and a certain White Horse Inn last month ? 
Well “ Violetta”’ is another of the same ilk only much more 
tuneful and far more captivating. It has been recorded before 
once by Falkman and his Apaches (Regal-Zonophone) and once 
by Robert Renard (Parlophone). The present version is about 
on a par with the former and not quite as satisfying as the latter. 
Personally I should like to hear it sung to an orchestral accompani- 
ment by, say, Tauber or Groh, and in German. Un de felice 
eterea is the “ La Traviata ” air which is introduced. 

Don Rico and his Gipsy Girls Orchestra maintain that 
high standard of efficiency in Spanish Dance and Gipsy Dream on 
Decca F6737. There are no slipshod methods here, nor are they 
as phlegmatic as Harry Horlick and his Orchestra who 
continue their Strauss Waltz Series with Sweetheart (Schatz) 
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Waltz and You and You from “ Die Fledermaus” on Decca F6725. 
These are numbers 3 and 4 respectively. 

Those interested in folk dances should note three new issues by 
Columbia. DB1800 contains three Scandinavian dances, 
Swedish Schottische, Toast to King Gustav and Rospiggspolska ; on 
DB1798 there are Flemish Dance, Djatchko Kolo (Serbian) and two 
Dutch reels named Terschelling. Finally on DB1799 there are 
Hattemageren (German), Litenietis (Latvian) and Clap Dance 
(German). All are played by the Folk Dance Orchestra under 
the direction of Victor Olof. 

Now the usual transitional record of The Organ, the Dance 
Band and Me. ‘The numbers played are J’m sorry I didn’t say 
I’m sorry and I’m reading your letters and the number is Parlophone 
Fi1go. Both are straightforward and tuneful. As usual Vernon 
Geyer presides at the console of an electric organ and on Regal- 
Zonophone MR2818 he is aided by a piano and xylophone. Both 
Honey and Ti-pi-tin are rather jiggy and have but little style. 
Neither possess the warmth or polish which Reginald Foort 
exhibits in the Minuet from Handel’s “ Berenice” and the 
familiar Largo by the same composer. These are thoughtfully 
played (H.M.V. BD578) but hardly more so than Foort’s 
rendering of Raff’s Cavatina on Decca F6720. The coupling here is 
Ketelbey’s In a Persian Market. 

Before passing on to the solo pianists here is a delightful piano 
and organ duet by those proficient exponents Patricia Ross- 
borough and Robinson H. Cleaver. Hear their rhythmic 
version of By the waters of Minnetonka (introducing the Indian Love 
Call) and the equally effective arrangement of Coates’ A brown 
bird singing on Parlophone F1192. 

Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye (Parlophone F1184) open the 
pianists account with a bright effusion entitled Peter Pan and a well 
conceived arrangement of Caravan. These are streets ahead in style 
than anything they have done recently. Apparently the “‘ Tiger ” 
is not dead yet. Here he is again: with a brand new set of stripes 
and a particularly menacing manner on H.M.V. BD576. This 
one moves fast, too, but he possesses more style and has more 
cunning ideas than most others. Take a bow Reginald Foresythe 
and Arthur Young for this Tiger Rag and for the arrangement of 
St. Louis Blues on the other side. 

Another change in duettists follows ; this time piano and guitar. 
Stephane Grappelly and Django Reinhardt are the respective 
instrumentalists. And as one would expect their record is princi- 
pally of interest to students of the guitar rather than to 
stylists of the piano. Hear them play Jf J had you and Tornerai on 
Decca F6721. Both mood and instrument change once again. 
The former is lighter and the latter is the saxophone as demon- 
strated in two solos by Harry Karr. Wiedoeft’s Valse Vanite and 
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Estrellita are the tunes chosen ; in both, tone and execution are 
admirable (Parlophone F1194). 

Have you ever heard of a tune that is sweeping at least two 
continents simultaneously and threatens to outlive the “‘ Tiger ”’ ; 
Lambeth Walk by name ? You have ? Well hear it again on Decca 
F6724. This one by Eddie Peabody and his Dizzy Strings has 
something more than a hop, skip and an “ Oi” about it. The 
coupling, also of a current number, is different from most others. 
When the Organ played “‘ O Promise Me”? is the title ; this is hardly 
comparable, however to Peabody’s Love Walked In on Decca 
F6736. The coupling here is My Heaven in the Pines. 

Anew batch of Bosworth records have just arrived. As usual they 
are mostly of light orchestral music ; some of the records produced 
in such a way as to facilitate their use as incidental music to home- 
made movies, etc. My recommendations are BC1042 which 
contains a pot-pourri of marches entitled : On the March en- 
thusiastically played by the West End Celebrity Orchestra . 
on BC1046 the Louis Voss Grand Orchestra play Suite Ballet 
Moderne and on BC1044 the London Concert Orchestra play 
the overture Festival in Elysium and a pretty-pretty piece entitled 
Dance of the Tea Dolls. Of less interest are The Voice in the Storm and 
Josephine (BC1043) ; Old Vienna and Festal Prelude (BC1045). Of 
special interest is BC1042. This contains sixteen Sound Title bands 
each lasting seven seconds. Shoulder Arms, Follification, The Citadel, 
Columbine, Peasants, Cavalry Escort, Tommy and Mary are a few of the 
titles musically illustrated thereon. 


Dance bands recurring combinations 


Geraldo and his Orchestra (H.M.V.). The two records 
by this combination are undoubtedly the finest, I have heard 
from them for some time. Their style, attack and ensemble tone 
seems to have improved considerably. Incidentally they intro- 
duce the first recorded versions I have heard of tunes from the 
new Hippodrome show “ The Fleet’s Lit Up.”” On BD5395 they 
play How do you do Mister Right and The Fleet’s Lit Up. Eve 
Becke and Cyril Grantham take the respective vocals. The 
other Geraldo record is of tunes from the film “ Joy of Living.” 
You couldn’t be cuter rivals the “ Fleet” for decisive playing. 
Just let me look at you is the other tune. 

Jan Garber and his Orchestra (Parlophone) play Daddy’s 
Boy and In a little Dutch Kindergarten (F1195) sweetly with, not 
too much of an accent on the sugar. The arrangements, like those 
of Moonlight in Waikiki and It’s the little things that count, are pretty 
simple but they lose nothing by that. Of the four, the last named 
on Parlophone F1202 is probably their best performance though 
the coupling runs it close. 





+ 


Josephine Bradley and her Ballroom Orchestra 
(Decca). Good-night Angel (Slow Fox-trot), and My Heaven 
in the Pines (Slow Fox-trot) F6733. Says My Heart (Quick- 
step) and Love Walked In (Slow Fox-trot) F6715. 

Maxwell Stewart’s Ballroom Melody (Rex). The 
First Quarrel (Waltz) and Good-night Angel (Slow Fox-trot), 


9336. 

Victor Silvester and his Ballroom Orchestra 
(Parlophone) Play Gipsy, Play (Tango) and Vienna so Gay 
(Waltz) F1181. Sister mine, and Be mine, Dear love (Waltzes) 
and I must be dreaming, You fell for me, and Mating time 
(Quick-steps) F1182. All are from “Caunters Maritza.” 

Billy Thorburn, Piano Solo (Parlophone). Something 
tells me, You leave me breathless, Two Shadows (Slow Fox-trot 
medley) and Lost and Found, I won’t tell a soul, Says my heart 
(Quick-step medley). 

Juan Llossas and his Orchestra (Parlophone). 
Llorar y Reir (Tango) and Classico (Tango) F1186. 





STRICT DANCE TEMPO 





Henry Jacques and his Strict Dance Tempo 
Orchestra (H.M.V.). J let a song go out of my heart (Slow 
Fox-trot) and The Whispering Waltz, BD5390. The Moon 
of Manakoora (Waltz) and You couldn’t be cuter (Quick- 
step), BD5391. 

New Mayfair Dance Orchestra (H.M.V.), Loch 
Lomond, Keel Row, Coming thro’ the rye (Palais Glide) and 
Charlie is my Darling, There’s no luck about the house, Road to 
the Isles (Palais Glide) BD5389. 

Reginald Dixon, Organ (Rex). Mama, I wanna make 
rhythm, Good-night Angel (Quick-step) and You're an education, 
Bob White (Quick-step) 9341. 

Joe Loss and his Band (Regal-Zonophone). Blaze 
Away (Boston Two-step) and The Veleta (Morris’ original | 
tune) MR2824. Summer Hits Medley introducing Love | 
walked in, Tears in my heart, Thanks for the memory (Slow 
Fox-trot) and Mama, I wanna make rhythm, Lambeth Walk, 
Cry, Baby Cry (Quick-steps) MR2823. 
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Roy Fox and his Orchestra (H.M.V.) are bang in form again 
this month. Of a quartet of tunes I particularly like the body of 
tone and the full arrangement of J Let a song go out of my heart. 
This has a nice swing rhythm too. You went to my head on the 
reverse of BD5397 is tuneful but of much simpler construction. 
It is hardly as tuneful, however, as You leave me breathless on BD5396 
In intrinsic value and from the point of view of clear rendition 
this is their second best offering. If it rains—who cares? is the 
coupling. Roy Fox is going to miss those Crosbian-like vocals 
by Denny Dennis who has just gone over to Ambrose. Good 
luck to him. 

Nat Gonella and his Georgians (Parlophone) have no fewer 
than eight numbers to their name in the new lists. Of thése 
I suggest that you hear Skrontch and The flat foot Floogee on F 1180. 
Handsome Gigolo and Blue Drag (F1179) are very similar in con- 
struction but I like the clearer expression of ideas in the first 
named disc. That ‘“‘ Walk ” is here again. Like myself you have 
probably heard the Lambeth Walk played and sung by all manner 
of combinations and in all sorts of places so you may as well here 
this version on F1199. Then turn the record over and hear its 
nearest rival The Blackpool Walk. The other Gonella record is 
one I overlooked when listening to the selections and medleys. 
It is of a selection from the film King Revel. It is mostly couched in 
familiar Gonella terms, hot, sometimes wild ; but seldom woolly 
(F1198). 

Jay Wilbur and his Band (Rex) introduce Maidens of Tyrol, 
a fox-trot, with a snippet from ‘‘ William Tell.” But do not 
let that fool you, it is a snappy number played with appro- 
priate Tyrolian dressings. Good for you Wilbur this is your 
brightest and most happily conceived offering for months. The 
coupling to this on 9340 is Love Walked In which displays the 
tonal side of the band nicely. Their other disc is of one of the 
most spirited arrangements of the Donkey’s Serenade I have so far 
heard. Much of the success of this side is due to the vocal by a 
female trio—The Cavendish Three. The coupling is The Down 
and out Blues (9335). 

Horace Heidt and his Alemite Brigadiers (Columbia). 
As serious dance music When they played the polka has little merit. 
The arrangement is simple but is taken too much in the polka 
rhythm, Nevertheless the tune may catch on ; it is of that type. 
A Gipsy told me, the coupling, is more rhythmic and is preferable 
on this score alone (FB2o12). Neither are comparable to Dust 
and Little Lady make-believe on FB2009 ; Dust is the side of the four. 


Felix Mendelssohn and his Orchestra (Decca) also have 
a shot at The Blackpool Walk on F6726. This is much more matter 
of fact than the Gonella disc. Some may prefer it for that reason. 
The coupling is The Girl in the upstairs flat which in my estimation 
is easily their best number. The rhythmic content is more marked 
and the tune itself has more body than either I’m saving the last 
waltz for you or When Granny wore her crinoline on F6727. Al 
Bowlly is an able vocalist in all four tunes. 


Joe Loss and his Band (Regal-Zonophone) play Little Lady 
make-believe with more solidity of tone than the Heidt boys, though 
apart from this there is little to choose between the two. Roll 
another log on the fire is the bright coupling on MR2825 but it is 
only second best to another quick-step You couldn’t be cuter on 
MR2826. This is paired with Just let me look at you. This record 
runs the Geraldo disc of the same tunes close, so close in fact 
that I advise you hear them both and decide for yourself. 


Harry Roy and his Orchestra (Parlophone) play Senti- 
miento Gaucho and La Cumparsita in a clean and not too extravagant 
rhythmic style which places F1176 well ahead of their other 
tunes of My last year’s Gal and I can’t give you anything but love on 
F1177. Many may prefer this disc, however, if only for the light 
comedy touches included. On F1178 Harry Roy’s Tiger- 
Ragamuffins give slick performances of Ragging the A.C.E. and 
Sarawaki in which the pianists reveal remarkable dexterity. 

Jack Harris and his Orchestra (H.M.V.)obviously pin 
their faith in The flat foot Floogee and I can’t face the music on 
BD5392. The tunes are in absolute contrast but they well serve 
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to reveal the versatility of the band and of Dinah Miller who 
takes both vocals. This is an excellent record. Melody melo- 
dically presented are the chief features of Meet me down in Sunset 
Valley and Little Lady make-believe on BD5393. Compare the 
latter with other versions noted earlier. It is the ‘‘ tops”’ so 
far as I am concerned. Sam Browne takes the vocals in these 
two numbers. 


Dance Bands, Singles 


Mannie Klein and his Swing-a-Hulas make a splendid 
recording début for Columbia. Both Moonlight in Waikiki and 
Dreamy Hawaiian Moon are sweet melody numbers but as played 
by this combination they are attractive rhythmically as well. 
Not the least predominant feature are the vocals (FB2o15). 
The Four Hot Trumps (directed by Teddy Foster give 
Bugle Call Rag and Tiger Rag yet another airing on Regal-Zono- 
phone MR2822. These are well worth attention always assuming, 
of course, that the repetition does not pall. y 

The Six Swingers revive two more old numbers Indianola and 
Allah’s Holiday on Columbia FB1988 in quite a refreshing manne: ; 
restrained, and tastefully played ; especially the latter. The Tiger is 
abroad once again, this time on Rex 9339. This one by Jack 
Payne and his Band is more of the circus type, fairly common- 
place as Tiger Rags go. The coupling is not so common either 
in type or title. Hear this version of Lazy Rhythm ; both arrange- 
ment and interpretation are more energetic than the name 
implies. 

Carroll Gibbons and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans play 
delightfully in that tune (You Leave me breathless) which is so 
reminiscent of Lemare’s Andantino, alias Moonlight and Roses. 
Whether it be in a slow melody number like this or a quick-step 
like Says My Heart on the reverse of Columbia FB2007, rau- 
cousness or indecision are absolutely foreign to these boys. Now 
another new combination to me namely, Bert Block and his 
Bell Music. They play You couldn’t be cuter, Fust let me look at you 
and A Shack in the back of the Hill in a style that well befits their 
title ; tinkling and not more than mildly interesting. The first 
two are on Parlophone F1197 and the latter is coupled with 
Little Lady make-believe by Buddy Rogers and his Famous 
Swing Band on Parlophone F1201. This not outstanding either. 

Joe Daniels and his Hot Shots do not impress overmuch with 
the rumba, Antigua on Parlophone F1187. Effect rather than 
rhythm seems to be their aim here. Not so, however, in the 
coupling Barberry Coast Blues. This is better in every respect. 
The rumbas of the month are Coquette and When ‘You're in Love on 
Decca F6739. Lionel Belasco and his Orchestra play them 
and they fully deserve the honour. Good tunes, well played. 

Last, but by no means least, here is Ray Noble and Orchestra 
with stylish performances of You couldn’t be cuter and Just let me 
look at you. The latter is particularly intriguing, the former will 
appeal to rhythm fans more than to the layman (Columbia 
FB2o10). 

BOHEMIAN 


“The Gramophone ”’ Broadcasts 


From 10 p.m. to 10.15 p.m. every 
Thursday evening a progamme of 
gramophone records arranged by 
| Bohemian” will be broadcast from 
| Radio Lyons (wavelength 215.4). 

These programmes will include 
many of the current month’s issues 
but in the compilation of the pro- 
grammes the primary consideration will 
be light entertainment and this he 
hopes to make palatable to all tastes. 
| So note the wavelength, the day and 
the time of the broadcasts. 
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A SELECTION OF OUTSTANDING 
RECORDS FOR SEPTEMBER YOU SHOULD HAVE! 





The Record of the Year! | 


EDDIE CANTOR with | 
AMBROSE & His Orchestra _ 


THE LAMBETH WALK | 
F.6741 (a) Little Lady Make Believe 
(b) Says my Heart 


The STREET SINGER | 
(ARTHUR TRACY) 

IN TWO FAVOURITES | 

Somebody’s thinking | 
£0 | 

Pines 








NEW “PERMANENT MUSIC” ISSUES 


VARIATIONS ON A THEME OF 
FRANK BRIDGE (BRITTEN) 


X226-7-8 
(Leaflet by Henry Boys) 


HANDEL CONCERTI GROSSI 
(Peters Edition) Nos. 7, 8 and 9 
(Leaflet by Walter Yeomans) 
X132-3-4-5-6-7 
(BOTH WORKS COMPLETE IN ALBUMS) 


THE BOYD NEEL STRING ORCHESTRA 


Conductor : Boyd Neel. 
The outstanding publication this month of Decca ‘‘ Permanent ’’ Music is Benjamin Britten's 
Variation on a Theme of Frank Bridge. Not yet a year old these Variations have aroused a 
world interest. 
The publication of the Handel Concerti Grossi is continued by the issue of Concerti Grossi 
7, 8 and 9. The 12 complete Concerti Grossi are being recorded. 
Both above are first and exclusive Decca recordings. 








Little Lady Make Believe. 
02618 Don’t be that way. 


| When the Organ played ‘‘O promise Me "’ 
02604 (With Eddie Dunstedter at the Organ). 


BING CROSBY’S LATEST 


Sail along, Silvery Moon (With Lani McIntire and His Hawaiians). 


‘FLAT FOOT FLOOGIE? iiyicuisaamstrone 
ph yee y THE MILLS BROTHERS 
of - CARAVAN - (Four Boys and a Guitar) 


Brunswick 02622 


BOBBY BREEN FAvourite Boy 


FILM STAR 








0262!1.—If it rains—who cares ? 

You leave me breathless. 
02630.—Outside of Paradise. 

| let a song go out of my Heart. 
“ A-TISKET A-TASKET ” 


America sold 150,000 in first few 


CONNIE BOSWELL ANDREWS SISTERS 


02610.—Oh ! Ma-Ma (The Butcher Boy). 
It’s easier said than done. 

02629.—Says My Heart. 

Oh! Faithless Maiden. 


ELLA FITZGERALD AND 


In a Little Dutch Kindergarten. 
6747 { Sleep My Baby Sleep. 


“HIT”? PARADE _ 
“LAMBETH WALK ” 


F6741.—Eddie Cantor with Ambrose Orchestra. 
F6729.—Eddie Peabody and His Dizzy Strings. 
1.—Michael Flome and His Orchéstra. » 





weeks of issue CHICK WEBB’S ORCH. 
The latest American craze, over 75,000 02614.—A-TISKET ogg og * 
sold in first few weeks of issue. Its Fox-trot. (Vocal chorus by Ella 


4 “ Fitzgerald). Liza (All the clouds’ll 
novel appeal will grip you. roll away).—F. T. 





CHARLIEJKUNZ presents 
PIANO MEDLEY No. D.I8 introducing :— 
CHARLIE KUNZ PIANO MEDLEY, No. D.18 : ‘* Please be kind,’’ ‘* The 


F.6749 { down and out blues,’’ ‘‘ Cry baby cry,’’ ‘‘ The sweetest song in the 
| world,”’ ‘* The first quarrel,’ ‘‘ Little lady make believe.’’ 


LEW, STONE & HIS BAND 


IN RECORDS OF THE NEWEST HITS 
Flat Foot Floogie. Little Lady Make Believe. 
F.6743-{ Down and out Blues. F.6744{ I’m Sorry, | Didn't Say, I’m Sorry. 


You Couldn’t be Cuter. 
F.6745{ Just Let Me Look at You. 





“WHEN THE ORGAN PLAYED” 


F6699.—The Street Singer. 

F6729.—Eddie Peabody and His Dizzy Strings. 
F6695.—Maurice Winnick and His Music. 
02604.—Bing Crosby. 


“HEAVEN IN THE PINES” 


F6730.—The Street Singer. 

F6736.—Eddie Peabody and His Dizzy Strings. 
F6697.—Felix Mendelssohn and His Orchestra. 
F6733.—Josephine Bradley and Her Ballroom Orchestra. 


“GOODNIGHT ANGEL” 


F.6677.—Jack Jackson and His Orchestra. 
*.6733.—Josephine Bradley and Her Ballroom Orchestra. 


‘SNOW WHITE & THE SEVEN DWARFS’ 


The finest recordings of the complete score on Decca F.6649-50-51. 
FRANK LUTHER & COMPANY complete in art envelope, 6/-. 


PRICES: Decca “ F”’ Series 2/-; “ x ” Series 6/- 
Brunswick “‘ O ”’ Series 3/- 











DECCA « Brunswick rEcorDs 
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- + . . instantaneously and with that certainty of 
tuning accuracy that only Decca Tempa Silver 
Guarded Prestomatic tuning can give—and has beén 
giving, day in—day out, over the last eight months 
completely free from “station drift’’ troubles, to the 
delight of Decca Dealers 
and their Decca Presto- 
matic receiver customers. 


Decca de 

Luxe Press 

Button Tun- 

ing & Wave 

change 

Prestomatic 

om Wave 5 

Vv - 

..+ Tempa Silver Guarded for tuning tent dingy 4° 
accuracy and absolute reliability t mains. 
' Model 
PT/AW. 
If gns. 


Decca Press Button Tuning 
and Wave Change Presto- 
matic, dual wave band 5 valve 
superhet for A.C. mains. 
Model PT/ML. 94 gns. Model 
PT/ML/U for A.C. or D.C. 
10 gns. 


Decca de Luxe Press Button 

Tuning, 5 valve, All Wave 

superhet Prestomatic radio- Decca Prefs Button 

gramophone for A.C. mains. Tuning and Wave 

Piezo Electric pick up and Change Prestoma- 

high torque electric motor. tic 5 valve superhet 

Model PG/AC. 25 gns. radiogramophone 
for A.C. mains. Dual 


For Battery Use.—Decca Press Parte bands. Dyna- 
Button Tuning and Wave mic speaker. High 
Change 5 valve Prestomatic fidelity pick-up and 
superhet. Dual wave bands high torque electric 
and dual ratio manual tuning. motor. 

Dynamic speaker. Magnifi- ; Model PG/ML 
cent walnut finished cabinet. : 18: jets. 
Model PT/B. 9; gns. (Batteries 8} gns. 
extra). 


Decca de Luxe All Wave 
Press Button Tuning Pres- 
tomatic 5 valve superhet 
for A.C. mains. Modern 
highly finished walnut 
cabinet. 

Model PT/AC. 12} gns. 
Model PT/U for A.C./D.C. 

134 gns. 


DECCA RADIO & TELEVISION i+1.,-3 Brixton ra.,s.w.9 Foe a OO bs UT ie) TUNING 








BRUNSWICK 


Count Basie and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 

****Sent for you yesterday, and here you come 
to-day (Basie) (v by James 
Rushing) (63286) 

**** Swinging the blues (Basie) (63289) 
(Brunswick 02619—3s.). 


The regular combination (see THE 
GRAMOPHONE for June 1938, p.27). 


Having managed a more or less con- 
tinuous build up ever since his first records 
came out early last year, this month Basie 
reaches about as near top as any band has a 
right to get. 

Though anything but melancholy in their 
exuberance, both titles are constructed on 
the twelve-bar blues form, and the per- 
formances have the individuality and 
character of idiom that one usually hears only 
from Ellington. 

In Sent for you yesterday this is due at first 
mainly to Earl Warren’s quite Hodgian alto, 
later to the brass growls behind Basie’s solo, 
and later still to the exhilarating tenor and 
trumpet solos, but the rest of the band plays 
its part in setting off the solos and is not so 
far off terrific in the ensemble choruses 
which form a fitting climax to a great record. 

James Rushing is also worth more than a 
mention. Whatever he may be in ballads, 
he is certainly a great Blues singer and should 
never have been featured in anything else. 

The rather faster Swinging the blues is 
sufficiently described by its title. Among its 
high spots are the first of the two tenor solos 
(probably Lester Young), the muted trumpet 
solo, and again the general performance of 
the whole band with its grand rhythm 
section. The last chorus is mainly a matter of 
rather moth-eaten riffs, but the performance 
saves it. Basie’s piano is a law unto itself. 
The same style played by anyone else would 
almost certainly sound corny. Why it 
doesn’t when played by Basie is something 
I leave you to think out for yourselves. 


Louis Armstrong and the Mills 
Brothers (Am.N.) 
***Flat Foot Floogee (Gaillard, Stewart, 
Green) (63950) 
The Mills Brothers (Am.N. 
**Caravan (Tizol) (63830) 
(Brunswick 02622—3s.). 


If you remember Louis and the Mills 
Brothers’ In the shade of the old apple tree 
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(Brunswick 02461) released last October, 
you'll have a good idea what “‘Floogee ”’ is 
like. 

It is probably the next best to the original 
version by Slim and Slam (Parlophone 
R2542), in spite of Norman Brown’s 
guitar being so under-recorded that half the 
time one can hardly hear it, and a very 
uninspired and cramped-toned trumpet 
chorus by Louis. 

Caravan is a new American recording but 
not very different from, or much less out of 
tune than the Mills’ English version on 
Brunswick 02542 with Little old lady. 

P.S.—Since last month I have discovered 
that Floogee is Harlemese for a lady of. . . 
er... Well I guess we'll leave it at that 
in case the B.B.C. gets to know and bans the 
song. 


Edgar Hayes and His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 
***In the mood (Garland) (63297) 
*Star dust (Carmichael, Parish) (63298) 
(Brunswick 02620—3s.). 


The regular combination (see THE 
GRAMOPHONE for June 1938, p. 28). 


As a tune Jn the mood had whiskers even 
before Joe Garland gave birth to it. The 
start is note for note our old friend Hot and 
Anxious (Henderson, alias Baltimore Bell 
Hops, Parlophone R1479), and later there is 
a movement with the accent on the 4th 
beats tied to the 1st of the next bar very 
reminiscent of something that I can’t for the 
moment remember. 

However the performance saves it. Joe 
Garland does good work on his bass sax, 
somebody plays a more than good trumpet 
solo, and the band with its commendable 
brass and sax teams plays as though it knew 
what was what. 

Star dust is almost entirely piano solo by 
Hayes, who sadly needs a hair cut. 


Jimmie Lunceford and His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 

*By the River Sainte Marie (Warren, 
Leslie) (v by Dan Grissom) 
(63588) 

* My melancholy baby (Burnett, Norten) 
(v by Dan Grissom) (63586) 
(Brunswick 02615—3s.). 


Lunceford directing Willie Smith, Ted 
Buckner, Earl Carruthers (altos); Joe 
Thomas, Dan Grissom (éens); Ed. 


Tompkins, Sy. Oliver, Paul Webster 
(tmps) ; Elmer Crumbley, Jimmy Young, 
Russell Boles (irmis); Edwin Wilcox 
(p); Al Norris (zg) ; Moses Allen (0) ; 
James Crawford (ds). 


Dan Grissom spends his time crying for 
his melancholy baby after admitting that he 
deserted her by the river Sainte Marie. 
The answer is obvious. He should have 
stayed with her. Would have saved him a 
broken heart and me a pain in the neck. 

The band plays pretty, pretty for little 
boys with a lumpy two-in-a-bar rhythm. 


COLUMBIA 


E.M.I. have: lost no time in properly 
getting under way with their latest acquisi- 
tion, the American Brunswick catalogue. 

This month, in addition to many other 
no less than twelve Brunswicks, swing record- 
ings are released. As I forecast in July they 
are under the Columbia and Parlophone 
labels—on Columbia DB5038, 5039 and 
5040, and Parlophone R2552, 2553 and 
2540. 

This is a good start off which, I regret to 
say, Brunswick in America do not seem to be 
doing all they might to assist. In spite of 
repeated cabled requests they have failed to 
send over such essential information as 
personels, and such personnels as I am able 
to give I have had to obtain from other 
sources. 

I hope this may catch the eye of the 
American Brunswick officials and cause them 
to realise that such slackness is not worthy of 
a well-organised firm any more than it 
suggests a sufficient desire to co-operate with 
E.M.I. for the benefit of those who take more 
than an ordinary interest in the records they 
buy. 


Harry James and His Orchestra (Am.) 
#*** J ullaby in rhythm (Goodman, Sampson, 
Profit, Hirsch) (B22810) 
***#* Out of nowhere (Heyman, Green) 
(B22808) 
(Columbia DB5040—33.). 


Harry James—you will remember, of 
course, that he is Benny Goodman’s No.1 
swing trumpet—makes no attempt to do 
more than just treat the tunes in honest-to- 
good swing style, but the arrangements are 
swell and the immaculate band rocks with 
an ease that is excelled only by its precision 
and attack. James’ solos are more than 
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sufficient grounds for naming him with 
Bobby Hackett as the outstanding white 
trumpet player of the day. There is also 
some more than attractive alto, piano and 
trombone playing and a very pleasing sax 
team. 

All round both records are a lesson for any 
who think that jazz must be a matter of 
would-be clever stunts and over-smart 
arrangements. 


Gene Krupa and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*** Fare thee well, Annie Laurie (Parish, 
Thornhill) (v by Jerry Krupa) 
(B22866) 
*** Prelude to a stomp (Willett) (B22730) 
(Columbia DB5038—33.). 


Here is the first record to be released of 
Krupa’s efforts since he recently left Benny 
Goodman to start off on his own. 

It may be unfair to look upon either side as 
typical of what Krupa may eventually do 
as he has made many changes in the band 
during its comparatively short existence, 
and I have no news that it is yet exactly to 
his liking. However the combination 
certainly sounds a good deal better on 
these records than it did when relayed from 
America by the B.B.C. last month. It has 
the polish and efficiency that now seem 
inseparable from the better American white 
bands and its main fault is that it lacks 
any character of its own. It might be any 
of a dozen bands. Even Krupa holds back, 
and while his restraint may be heralded by 
many as a good sign, it certainly does not 
lend any individuality to a band that 
sadly needs it. If only for this reason 
one almost wishes that the worthy Gene 
had brought himself a little more to the 
fore. It would at least have lent the band 
an identity until it could produce one for 
itself. However, I must not say any of this 
too loudly because Mr. Krupa is one of those 
people who offered an inch are only too 
ready to take an ell, and even Krupa’s ells 
can sometimes be too much of a good thing 
to be in the best of taste. 

Also I am not too certain that the material 
the band is using is all it might be. If 
Fare thee well Annie Laurie isn’t a bit too close 
to the lady before they decided to give her 
the works it savours too much of the Larry 
Clinton’s love of stunts. The Prelude is the 
better number. 


Larry Adler (Mouth Organ) 
**I got rhythm (Gershwin) (CL6719) 
*Lover come back to me (Romberg) 
(CL6717) 
(Columbia DB5037—3s.). 


with §S. Saray % p); D. Reinhardt, 
jJ- Reinhardt, E. Vees (gs); Roger 
Grasset (5). 4 


Paul Holt’s page in the Daily Express 
described this as the hottest record of the 
month. Which just shows how opinions can 
differ. Larry Adler couples a phenomenal 
technique with a good deal more originality 
and style than most “ popular” artists 
playing freak instruments, and what the 
accompaniment is like you will know if you 
recognise the names of the players as being 
none other than the French Hot Club 
Quintette. But there,.as far as swing goes, 
the records end. 
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“Music In The Russ Morgan Manner 


(Am.) 
— Fones aes ) (v by The Swing 
Fourteen) (B22683 
*J love a lassie (Lauder, Grafton) (v by 
The Swing Fourteen) (B22682) 
(Columbia DB5039—3:.). 


Just a little mistake by Columbia. Russ 
Morgan, with his mixed chorus of fourteen 
voices, would probably do well on a music 
hall stage and the records will probably sell 
well with the crowd. But to have put them 
in the (vide labels) ‘‘ Super Swing Series ”’ is 
not only absurd, but likely to do this series 
more harm than good now that Columbia 
have at last obtained through the American 
Brunswick catalogue some really good 
swing records to put it on its feet again. 


DECCA 


Bob Crosby and His Orchestra (Am.) 
**8**4t the jazz band ball (La Rocca, 
Shields) (63388) 
**#** Grand Terrace rhythm 
(63271) 
(Decca F6754—2s.). 


(Henderson) 


The regular combination (see THE 
GRAMOPHONE for June 1938, p.28). 


Bob Crosby gives us another of his 
modernised versions of the old-time dixie- 
land rhythm in Jazz band ball and a swell 
job he makes of it. Eddie Miller’s tenor, 
Matty Matlock’s clarinet and Lawson’s 
trumpet are the more obviously featured 
instruments, but this is on the whole an 
ensemble record and does it swing! The 
only blot on the landscape, if you can call it a 
blot, is the drum chorus at the end. Not that 
it isn’t good of its kind—Ray Bauduc is a 
masterpiece as you'can gather from the rest of 
the record—but drum solos always seem a 
bit cheap to me. 

The versatility of the band is exhibited 
when we reach the other side. Grand 
terrace rhythm (originally entitled D natural 
blues if my personal sheets from America are 
correct) is in more modern vein and every bit 


as good. In slower tempo and based on the . 


12-bar blues form, there are two elegant 
ensemble choruses, a fine one by trumpet, 
and a good one by clarinets, but the cream 
in the cake is reached in the next chorus by 
Bob Zurke playing gin-mill piano as few 
others know how. There is something 
devastatingly irrestible about the rhythmic 
accompaniment by the rhythm section 
stressing the after beats with brass on the 
strong beats. The idea is subsequently re- 
peated to equally good effect when the brass 
come up from being merely an accompani- 
ment to the piano to act as the main melody. 
On paper its just a matter of not very 
original riffs but what they make it sound 
like is something you must not miss. 


Louis 5 ademas and His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 
**Zove walked in (Film: ‘“ Goldwyn 
Follies”) (Gershwin) (v) (63812) 
**So little time (De Rose, Hill) (v) 


(63775) 
(Decca F6716—2s.). 


Armstrong (tmp and vocalist) directing 
Ch. Holmes, Rupert Cole (alios) ; Bing 
Madison (ten) ; Shelton Hemphill (imp). ; 
J. C. Higginbotham (irmb) ; Luis Russell 
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(p) ; Lee Blair (zg) ; Geo. “ Pop ” Fost 
(6); Paul Barbarin (ds). 


“ 


Louis doing these ‘‘ commercial ”’ son 
is rather like I imagine Szigeti might sour 
if called upon to play Yip-ay-addy for th 
crowd. He’d bow politely and try to log 
as though he were feeling sincere, but j 
wouldn’t ring true. And if you want thy 
simile carried further Ill throw in th 
Paladium orchestra to accompany maesty 
Joseph. Quite competent in its way, but n 
knowing quite where it stood in such aug 
company or how to treat the music to pla 
up to him. 


Django Reinhardt (guitar) and Steph: 
Grappelly (piano) 
*Jf I had you (Shapiro, Campbe 
Connelly) (DTB3532) 
*Tornerai (Olivieri, Rastelli) (DT 


3531) 
(Decca F6721—2s.). 


For all Reinhardt’s technique playing 
about with the jazz idiom for the sake o 
recording guitar and piano duets has no 
resulted in much more than a reasonably 
pleasant tinkle of rather insignificant music. 
Perhaps the fault is mainly that Grappelly 
is not quite the right type of accompanist for 
Reinhardt, who anyway seems to need the 
sonority of a bass if not a band. 


H.M.V. 


Eddie South (N) — Violin Solo 
(Recorded in France) 
*#** Eddie's Blues (South) 4OLA2145) 
****Sivcet Georgia Brown (Pickard, Bernie, 
Casey) (OLA2146) 
(H.M.V. B8778—3s.). 


2145—with Django Reinhardt (z). 
2146—with Reinhardt (zg); Wilson 
Myers (5). 


This is, of course, the cue to start a long 
argument about the violin in the jazz; 
why it so seldom seems to be successful, 
whether it is due to the inherent character- 
istics of the instrument, the way it is too 
often used, or because there are such few 
good jazz fiddlers, and if the latter why ? 

Fortunately for you, however, I have not 
the space, and anyway you will find the 
answers to most of the questions in thes 
records. 

Eddie South is not only a fine violinist, but 
a fine jazz violinist, or if you prefer it not only 
a fine jazz violinist, but a fine violinist. As 
regards jazz he shows the violin in a new 
light. If he is not greater than Venuti he is at 
any rate as great, and different, and in some 
ways I think he is better. Venuti had the 
rhythm. South has the rhythm and adds a 





ABBREVIATIONS 


. alto saxophone m ..» mellophone 

.. String bass +. negro artist(s) 

. baritone sax p ++ Piano 

. banjo ten . tenor sax 

. clarinet imp .. trumpet 

. drums trmb .. trombone 

. flute vin .. violin 

. guitar xyl . xylophone 

v__.. vocal refrain 
Am .. American Artist(s) recorded in America 
Note: Where known, the date of early recordings 
is given after the matrix number. 

Asterisks (maximum five) are awarded to each 
title to enable readers to see at a gece © the reviewer's 
opinion. as. to the respective merits of the various 
recordings. 
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soul to it. He has a greater sense of music 

se as distinct from music for the sake of 
rhythm. Able through the passing of time 
to see Venuti in proper perspective I am 
forced to the opinion, while admitting his 
many great qualities, that rhythm was an end 
with him, whereas with South it is but a 
vehicle for something much more. 

And I hand it to Reinhardt for producing 
It takes a 
real artist to know just when and how to 
keep himself subservient to the soloist, not to 
mention the feeling for rhythm necessary 
when playing with swingsters such as Eddie 
South. One can hardly believe this is the 
same Reinhardt as he who played the 
aforementioned solos on Decca. The 
accompaniments sound so right, the solos so 
artificial. 


Fats Waller (Am.N.)—Piano Solos 
**** Alligator crawl (Waller) (OA86211) 
**** Viper’s drag (Waller) (OA86210) 

(H.M.V. B8784—3s.). 


Fats Waller and His Rhythm (Am.N.) 
*** Something tells me (Merck, Warren) (v) 
(OAo21150) 
***Skronitch (Mills, Nemo, Ellington) (v) 
(OA022432) 
(H.M.V. BD5387—2s.). 


Since I last reviewed a Fats record I have 
seen the cheerful little armful in person, at 
the London Palladium. It was the first time. 
I always seemed to miss him whenever I was 
in America. 

I confess it has to some extent enabled me 
to view him in a new light. I realise that his 
sudden ejaculations, the sudden bursts of 
satire and burlesque in his singing, all help 
to make him a good stage act for the crowd. 
Nevertheless I find them disturbing, at 
times even vulgar. Fats is too great an 
artist to need to resort to such devices. 
His piano playing, when he takes it sincerely, 
holds me spellbound ; did at the Palladium 
as it does on records played in the quiet of 
my home. His continual skittish interrup- 
tions only break that spell. 

For that reason alone my choice this 
month goes to the piano solos on B8784. 
They have the charm and simplicity of the 
true jazz artist playing as he would wish to 
play for those he felt understood. On the 
other hand the acts he puts on on BD5337 are 
well up to the standard of his other records 
of the same sort and will doubtless please the 
many looking for reminders of the Fats they 
saw and heard in theatres at which he has 
appeared during his brief visit to England, 
especially as they have the advantage of a 
real swing accompanying orchestra which 
Fats never got here. He had to put up with 
our pit orchestras until he found out how bad 
they were. Then he played without them. 

I understand he is shortly to broadcast. 
If so I hope they put him on the organ. Fats 
playing organ to-day is a very different 
proposition for the Fats who rend (er) ed organ 
duets with Benny Paine on H.M.V. B8496. 


Tommy Dorsey and His Orchestra 

(Am.) 

***Says my heart (Film: ‘‘ Cocoanut 
Grove ’’) (Loesser, Lane) (v by 
Edythe Wright) (OAo021952) 

**** You couldn’t be cuter (Film: “ Joy of 
Living”) (Fields, Kern) (v_ by 
Edythe Wright) (OAo18111) 

(H.M.V. B8775—3s.). 
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or8111.—The regular combination 
(see THe GRAMOPHONE for August 1938, 
p. 125). 


Prob- 


021952.—Personnel unavailable. 
ably as above. 


This Dorsey routine is getting pretty 
familiar now—first chorus simple and 
melodic, including parts by Tom D?’s 
impeccable trombone, usually more or less 
straight ; second chorus vocal ; third chorus 
more ambitious, with various solos, and 
building up to full, lively ensemble at the 
end. Well, its O.K. by me so long as they 
work it so well. I’m not even complaining 
about “commercial” tunes so long as 
Mr. Dorsey’s arrangers dress them up so 
pleasantly and friend D. continues to 
remember that pop tunes never sound any 
worse for being rocked a bit. And Cuter 
really does rock after the vocal, though I’m 
not hinting anything nasty about what goes 
before. The old horn in the first chorus is not 
only the work of a virtuoso, but has plenty 
of style and taste. 


y Goodman and His Orch. (Am.) 
#08 Flat Foot Floogee (Gaillard, Stewart, 
Green) (v by the Orchestra) 
(OA023518) 
*#* Ti-pi-tin (Grever, Leveen) (OAo21128) 
(H.M.V. B8777—33.). 


Goodman (cl) directing :— 

023518.—Noni Bernardi, Dave 
Mathews, Bud Freeman, Arthur Rollini 
(reeds); Harry James, Ziggy Elman, 
Gordon Griffin (imps) ; Sterling “ Red ” 
Ballard, Vernon Brown (irmbs); Jess 
Stacy (~) ; Ben Heller (z) ; H. Goodman 
(6) ; Dave Tough (ds). 

021128.—H. Schertzer, Mathews, Babe 
Rusin, Lester Young (N) (reeds) ; James, 
Elman, Griffin (tmps) ; Ballard, Brown 
(trmbs) ; Stacy (p) ; Fred Green (N) (g) ; 
Walter Page (N) (5) ; Lionel Hampton 
(N) (ds). 

These two records have an interest apart 
from any question of performance. 

Floogee is the first record to be issued here 
by Goodman’s latest band in which you will 
note quite a few changes. Vido Musso, 
hailed as a_ sensation when Goodman 
“discovered” him in Los Angeles, is 
replaced by Bud Freeman. Schertzer and 
de Pew have also gone and in their places 
are Noni Bernardi and Dave Mathews, 
latter late of Jimmy Dorsey’s band. In 
fact only Adrian Rollini’s -young brother 
Arthur remains of the saxes. The trumpets 
are unchanged but McEachern’s trombone 
is replaced by Vernon Brown’s. Ben Heller 
has come from Wayne King’s Orchestra to 
take Alan Reuss’ place and Krupa having 
gone off to try his luck as a leader in his own 
right, that grand ex-Tom Dorsey percussion- 
ist, Dave Tough, is now at the drums. And 
that gives you the present Goodman line-up 
until the next changes are announced. 

Ti-pi-tin on the other hand isn’t Good- 
man’s band at all, amd never was—at least 
not any complete Goodman band. Lester 
Young and Walter Page belong to Count 
Basie, and Babe Rusin and Fred Green were 
also only borrowed for the occasion. This 
unexpected array may have been due to the 
record having been made when the band 
was supposed to be on holiday. And the 
joke of it all is that if I hadn’t told you all 
this you’d probably never have suspected it 
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from the records. They sound much the 
same as any other Goodman platters, except 
for the bit of Freeman in Floogee. 


Larry Clinton and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*Dance of the Hours (Opera: “La 
Gioconda) (Ponchielli, arr. Clinton) 


(OAo21024) 
* Gavotte (Opera : ** Mignon ’’) 
(Thomas, arr. Clinton) (v_ by 


Beatrice Wain) (OAo21022) 
(H.M.V. B8776—3s.). 


Clinton directing Fletcher Hereford, 
Ton Zimmers, Geo. Dessinger, Don 
Watt (reeds) ; Jim Sexton, Walter Smith, 
Sidney Dales (tmps) ; Fred Leary, Andy 
Russo (irmbs) ; Sam Minro (p); Jack 
Chesleigh (gz); Al Whistler (4); Roy 
Michaels (ds). 


More jazzed classics ! 

Let’s approach the subject from a different 
angle this time. Let us forget the aesthetic 
aspect of offending people who respect these 
melodies for what they originally were. In 
fact let us forget that they ever existed before, 
or in any other form than that in which we 
hear them on these records. Do they thus 
sound good as jazz? That is, after all, the 
one and only thing which counts, for I have 
no sympathy with sloppy sentiment or 
silly affectations. 

The answer is definitely No. The arrange- 
ments may be slick, the whole thing may 
have a novel flavour. But that doesn’t make 
it good jazz, nor for that matter good music 
of any other sort. In spite of any purely 
technical ingenuity there may be, it all 
sounds like a rather ill-conceived and cheap 
attempt to do something different which 
hasn’t come off. Which—and this is where 
you may remember again the origin of the 
compositions—is just what it is. 

Well, if H.M.V. are content to offer these 
catch-pennies that is their business, but you 
can easily show your superior understanding 
and taste by refusing to fall for them. There 
are so many better records on which to spend 
your money, no matter how much you may 
have available for the purpose. 


PARLOPHONE 


Red Norvo and His Orchestra (Am.) 


*#** Says my heart (Film: ‘“ Cocoanut 
Grove ”’) (Loesser, Lane) (v by 
Mildred Bailey) (B22754) 

*#** You leave me breathless (Film: ‘‘ Cocoa- 
nut Grove’’) (Freed Hollander) 
(v by Mildred Bailey) (B22843) 
(Parlophone R2552—3s.). 


Teddy Wilson and His Orchestra 
(Am. Mixed) 
##** Don’t be that way (Goodman, Sampson, 
Parish) (B22613) 
****7 can’t face the music (Koehler, Bloom) 
(v by Nan Wynn) (B22612) 
(Parlophone R2553—33s.). 


‘For personnel see THE GRAMOPHONE 
for August 1938, p. 127. 


I mention these two discs together because 
they have one great point in common. 
They show how by the exercise of a little 
taste and understanding the better ‘“ com- 
mercial ” tunes of the moment can be treated 
in a manner which, while it has everything 
necessary to intrigue the more enlightened 
fans, presents nothing that is likely to be above 
the heads of the more ordinary listeners. 
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The inimitable charm of Mildred Bailey 
combines with the skill and tunefulness of 
Norvo’s Orchestra to make the titles on 
R2552 irresistible. Norvo’s xylophone is a 
feature of both sides, and while both 
arrangements are superficially sweet and 
straightforward there are some most fascinat- 
ing harmonies (note especially the accom- 
paniment to Mildred’s vocal in Breathless) 
which should be a joy for all but the few who 
lack ears to appreciate them. 

The Wilson offerings provide rather 
more individuality in the way of solos, but 
here again the keynote is melodic appeal 
made doubly attractive by the elegance 
with which everything is carried out. Tom 
Smith’s alto is among the highspots and I 
think you are going to enjoy Nan Wynn in 
the sentimentally alluring little song J can’t 
Jace the music. Wilson’s piano has never been 
more tasteful than in Don’t be that way, and I 
draw your attention to Arthur Hall’s bass, 
Bobby Hackett’s trumpet and Sedric’s tenor 
on this side. The record is a re-issue, having 
originally been on Vocalion S188 with 
Wilson’s Sentimental and Melancholy. 


Joe Venuti’s Blue Four (Am.) 
*** Beatin’ the dog (Venuti, Lang) (81119) 


(1927). 
*** Kickin’ the cat (Venuti, Lang) (81118) 
(1927) 
(Parlophone R2551—3s.). 
Venuti (v/n); Adrian Rollini (bass 
sax, hot fountain pen, goofus); Ed. Lang 
(g) ; Arthur Schutt (/). 


If you missed these when they were 
originally issued here in 1927 or 1928, you 
should not fail to take this chance to remedy 
the omission. They were among the best 
records of their day and among those which 
heralded the golden era of white jazz 
when jazz was jazz for its own sake. 

Rollini may seem a little demode to-day 
and his “trombone parts” may not always 
help the rhythm as a bass sax. should, 
but he was a grand musician. Schutt is 
another who was a fine technician even if 
the rhythm he should be providing is left 
almost entirely to Ed. Lang. 


Art Shaw and his New Music (Am.). 
** Nightmare (Shaw) (B21713). 
*** Strange loneliness (A) (Burk, Mysels) 
(v by Dolores O’Neil) (B21896). 
(Parlophone R2554—35.). 


Shaw (cl) directing Les Robinson, 
Henry Freeman (altos); Tony Pastor, 
Jules Rubin (éens) ; John Best, Malcolm 
Crain, Tom di Carlo (imps) ; H. Rodgers 
Geo. Arus (irmbs); Les Burness (/) ; 
A. Avola (zg) ; Ben Ginsberg (+) ; Cliff 
Leeman (ds). 

So doleful that it may alomst be described 
as tragic, Artie Shaw’s Nightmare is also so 
slow (19 bars to the minute it is taken at) 
that although it is played “in tempo” it 
conveys no sense of rhythm. In fact by no 
stretch of imagination can it be classed as 
jazz, except perhaps as yet another attempt 
to do something different in its name which, 
to my mind, has not come off. Whether 
the piece means anything as music in the 
broader sense is a point on which I may 
be able to make up my mind when I have 
heard it a few more times. 

Strange loneliness is a continental little 


number, played with all the band’s excep- , 
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tional polish, The record is charming 
enough as far as it goes, but it goes no 
further than such things usually do. 


Duke Ellington and his Orchestra 
(Am.N.). 
** Doin’ the new low down (Fields, 
McHugh) (v) (400860) (1928). 


The Little Chocolate Dandies (Am.N.) 
**Six or seven times (Waller, Mills) (v) 
(402966) (1929). 
(Parlophone R2550—33.). 
400860—Ellington () directing J. 
Hodges, H. Carney, B. Bigard (reeds) ; 
A. Whetsel, L. Metcalf, B. Mil 
(tmps) ; J. Nanton (irmb) ; F. Guy (djo) ; 
W. Braud (+); S. Greer (ds). 
402966—Don Redman (alio) directing 
Benny Carter (alio) ; C. Hawkins (ten) ; 
Rex Stewart (imp) ; J. C. ibotham 
(trmb) ; Fats Waller () et al. 


Both records good in their day, {but 
hardly worth re-issuing. 

Low down was a feature of one of the early 
Cotton Club floor shéws, and the perform- 
ance sounds as though it were done for that 

se. 

The best things about Six or seven times 
are the alto playing (to which there are 
amusing echoes by a scat singer on one 
chorus) and Fats Waller’s little bridge 
passage before the concerted vocal chorus. 


VOCALION 


Mildred Bailey and her Orch. (Am.). 
**** Fust a stone’s throw from Heaven (v) 
(LA1445). ; 
***Zoving you (Film: ‘‘ Something to 
Sing About ”) (v) (Scherkinger, 

Alderman) (LA1446) 
(Vocalion $161t—3s.). 


Mildred Norvell (née Bailey) (v) with 
Red Norvo’s Orchestra—Len Goldstein, 
Chas. Lamphere (alios) ; Herbie Hay- 
mer (ten); Hank d’Amico (c/) ; Louis 
Mucci, Geo. Wendt, Stew. Pletcher 
(tmps) ; Al for cm nae (trmb) ; Bill Miller 
(p); A. “Red” McGarvie (gz); P. 
Peterson O. . ag Poe om Purtill (ds) ; 
Kenneth (“Red” Norvo) Norvell 
(xyl, Director). 


Read my report on Red Norvo’s Parlo- 
phone records with Mildred Bailey on 
page 171 and you have my opinion of these 
two sides. Only difference is that perhaps 
the songs are not quite so good. 


Maxine Sullivan (Am.N.). 
#*#** 7?’ s wonderful (Smith, Parish) (B22368). 
*#** You went to my head (Bernier, Emmerich, 
Meyer) (B22371). 
(Vocalion S194t—3s.). 

Acc. by Claude Thornhill (») directing 
Toots Mondello (alio) ; Raymond Usari 
(bass cl, flute) ; Buster Bailey (ci) ; Ch. 
Shavers (imp) ; John Kirby (5) ; O'Neil 
Spencer (ds). 

Little Maxine as simple, sweet and 
seductive as ever, and that goes for the 
accompaniments also. 





t Records marked thus have previously 
been released in a special list and are now 
brought into the ordinary supplements. 
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Billie Holiday and her Orchestra 
(Am.N.). 
*#** Sailboat in the moonlight (v) (Lombardo, 
Loeb) (B21250). 
**#** When a woman loves a man (Mercer, 
Hanighen, Jenkins) (B22284). 
(Vocalion S171—3s.). 
21250—With E. Hall (cl); Lester 
Young (ten); Buck Clayton (tmp); 
J. Sherman (~); F. Green (gz); W. 
Page (b) ; J. Jomes (ds). 

22284—with Young (ten); Clayton 
(tmp); Benny Morton (trmb) ; Teddy 
Wilson (/); Green (g); Page (}); 
Jones (ds). 


Whether you agree with my four stars 
will depend entirely on whether you are 
among those who understand the subtleties 
of jazz. If you are you will revel in Billie 
and find these among her best records, 
And I might say the same about the accom- 
paniments. ‘To us Europeans music like 
this is usually an acquired taste, the result 
of continually studying the subject without 
pre—and___ erroneously—conceived _pre- 
judices. 


Artie Shaw and his New Music (Am.). 

**#** Fust you, just me (Klages, Greer) 
(B218g9). 

*** Tet ’er go (Clinton, Kay) (B21895). 
(Vocalion S181f—3s.). 


The regular combination—see this page 
col. 1. 


Artie Shaw’s clarinet remains the feature 
in these two bright performances: by his 
excellent band. Just you, just me wins its 
extra star for being the better tune. You 
will probably remember it. It is one of the 
good old ’uns. 


Coleman Hawkins and Freddy John- 
son (N.). 
***Star Dust (Carmichael, Parish) 
(AMg4o1). 
*** Well, all right then! (Hawkins, John- 
son) (AM4o21). 
(Vocalion $123—3s.). 


Hawkins (ten) ; Johnson (/). 


The tragedy is that Hawkins, who is still 
head and shoulders and then some above 
all the rest, has to trundle round the con- 
tinent making odd records where and when 
he can, with no studio enterprising enough 
to provide him with a band. Not that 
I’ve anything against Freddy Johnson as a 
pianist, but the tenor sax is altogether too 
heavy and robust an instrument to be stood 
on the support of a piano, which merely 
sounds tinkly behind it and cannot provide 
the foundational strength or sonority it 
needs, 


Hot Lips Page and his Orchestra (Am.). 

** Down on the levée (Page) (v) (63395)- 

** Old man Ben (Page) (v) (63396). 

(Vocalion S197t—3s.). 

More 12-bar blues, the first at medium 
tempo, the second slow, and both typical 
without being especially distinguished. 
Hot Lips Page is the trumpet player and 
vocalist, a disciple of Armstrong but missing 
Louis’ outstanding (when at his best !) 
ability. The honours of the proceedings 
are stolen by the bass player. 
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The Directors of 
The Gramophone Exchange Ltd. 


have very much pleasure in announcing that they 
have now acquired the adjoining premises and will 
shortly be able to offer their customers 


greatly increased facilities 
more audition rooms 
greater comfort and 
an even better service 


Behind this simple announcement lies the record of 
thirty-two years’ unfailing service and constantly 
increasing business, and we would like to take this 
opportunity of gratefully acknowledging the support 
of an ever-widening circle of customers that has made 
this extension of premises necessary—and possible. 


We look forward to seeing all our old friends and 
many new ones. The premises will be much larger, 
but the atmosphere remains the same. 


Let us help you choose your records, personally or 
by post, and remember Society issues and complete 
works can be bought on very convenient Terms. 





Coming Shortly ! 
The ASTRA Astra House 


Radiogramophone 121e 123 
Already an_ established 

favourite, the Astra Elec- SHAFTESBURY AVENUE 
trical Amplifier is soon to FOUR DOORS EAST OF CAMBRIDGE CIRCUS 
be followed by a very in- LONDON, W.C.2 
teresting development of 
this remarkable machine P: Telephone : ] 
—the Astra Radiogramo- Temple Bar 3007 
phone, and full details 
will be published shortly. 
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There’s a limit 
to cheapness 


I want to introduce you to our cheapest radiogram—it 
is, in fact, the cheapest radiogram we have ever made. 
And here let me make myself clear ; I don’t think cheap- 
ness in itself is any virtue to be proud of. We could have 
produced an instrument at £20 a few years ago and I’m 
certain we could produce one a whole lot cheaper to-day, 
but it would have meant sacrificing the very essentials of 
what we consider worth while design and performance. 
No, the fact is there is a very definite limit to cheapness in 
turning out a job like a radiogram and the dead-line, so 
far as we are concerned, is set by our old friends reliability 
and reproduction. 

These are the virtues I am proud of in our “ 46” model— 
reliability, performance and lastly—because you are 
really getting a worth-while instrument for your money— 


cheapness. 


E. J. POWER, 


Managing Director. 


Murphy Radio Lid., Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 





e 
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** 46’ RADIOGRAM (Supersonic Heterodyne) 


long, medium and short wave radio reception with 
what has been called ‘‘ Murphy Console Quality ”’ 
reproduction. The human voice sounds human, 
and musical instruments like what they are ! 

Tone control is fitted and the circuit includes 
automatic volume control of distant or fading 
stations. More than fifty short, medium and long 
wave stations are listed on the three-colour scale, 
each waveband lighting up separately as the switch 
is turned. 

The motorboard is flush-mounted to avoid the usual 
trap for dropped needles, dust and tobacco-ash ! 
The gramophone motor has speed regulator and 
automatic stop. 

The cabinet is finished in dark walnut with light 
horizontal lines, and looks neat and compact. 


A.C, Model £20 
D.C./A.C, Model £22 


HIRE PURCHASE TERMS ARE AVAILABLE 
ON ALL MURPHY SETS 


All Murphy sets, exclusive of valves and batteries, guaranteed for a year. Prices do not apply in Eire. 


bery MURPHY 


SET HAS A HIGH EXPECTATION OF LIFE 


C. R. Casson 904 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


e New Universal Needles. Price 2s. for 8 


Apparently the search and research for ideal non-metallic 
eedles still proceeds notwithstanding the fact that the past two or 
hree years have seen vast improvements in this particular field of 

gramophonery. 

The triangular section fibre is a pretty stable product these days ; 
apart from the new methods of dyeing and doping and a discerning 

hoice of bamboo stock there seems little chance at the moment of 
any startling improvement. 

The thorn type of non-metallic needle seems to be a different 
proposition altogether. Although doping is still a vital process 
affecting production, Dame Nature has provided a greater variety 
of vegetation from which to choose the stock. The prickly pear 
and various plants of the cacti genus still provide the bulk of stock 
but seldom does a month pass without some enthusiastic gramo- 
phile from abroad, and even Scotland, sending us samples of 
“ needles ”’ fashioned from some plant or other. 

These new Universal needles, are of the round section thorn 
type and, so far as we know, are made from similar stock as 
predecessors of the same brand. Only the method of treating them 
is different and the principal object of the particular treatment has 
been to toughen the needles to the core and throughout their 
length so that each point, no matter how many times a needle is 
sharpened is as tough and durable as the initial point. 

One only needs to split a needle down the centre to see how 
thoroughly the toughening medium has penetrated. The “ shell ”’ 
of the needle is hardly affected and still retains its natural coat of 


grey. 

On test the needles gave every indication that the doping 
process had been successful. It had certainly toughened the 
material (without destroying its natural fibrous texture) to such a 
degree that even some of the most notable of “‘ difficult ’’ records 
could be played without fear of a fractured point. Moreover, our 
tests substantiated the makers’ claim of uniform toughness. 
Constant resharpening and subsequent playings proved almost 
without exception that each new point formed was as durable as 
the preceding one. 

The reproducing abilities of the needles receive our approbation 
too. Much of course, depends on the recording but generally these 
Universals produce that “‘ fine grain ’’ tone which is devoid of any 
wiriness or roughness. Their power of defining simple or complex 
passages is admirable and there seems to be little attenuation at 
the extremes of the scale. 

As one would anticipate they produce considerably less surface 
noise than steel needles and are less prone to wear records. 

A most satisfactory needle from every point of view. 


The Ferranti ‘‘ Prestune ’’ All-Wave Receiver, Model 515PB 
Price 154 gns. 
Specification 
Frequency Changer :—Ferranti 6A8G Valve. 
IF, Amplifier :—Ferranti 6K 7G Valve. 
Detector A.V.C. and L.F. Stage :—Ferranti 6Q7G Valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Resistance-Capacity. 
Power Stage :—Ferranti 6F6G Valve. 
Power Output :—4, Watts (Approx.). 
Rectifier :—Ferranti 5 Y3G Valve. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet M.C. 
Loudspeaker Coupling :— Transformer. 
Wave Ranges :—16.5-51 ; ‘200-560 ; 1,000-2,000 metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-270 A.C. ; 40-100 cycles. 
Power Consumption :—60 Watts (Approx.). 
Push Button Tuning, Tone Control, and Provision for Pick-up 
and Auxiliary Loudspeaker. 


Hereis anothersuperheterodyne receiver in which is incorporated 
a form of automatic push-button tuning. Like others that have 


passed through our hands the automatic unit is auxiliary to the 
normal manual method of tuning. The system used, too, is similar 
in so far that predetermined stations are tuned by a series of 
preset trimmer condensers. 

Actually there are separate tuning circuits used for the 
automatic and the manual sides of the instrument. The manual 
tuner is more sensitive and selective than the auto-tuner. Thus 


it is more suitable for distant reception on all wavebands. The 
push-button circuit being less selective (but selective enough for 
adequate separation of the stations pretuned)gives a somewhat 
higher quality of reproduction especially in the treble. This, of 
course, is due to the extension of the sideband cut-off. 

When listening to the local stations, in our case London National 
and London Regional, one can detect an improvement in quality 


The Ferranti Prestune Receiver, 515PB 


. the receiver is capable of providing a variety of entertainment 
from Europe and America.”’ 


when using the push-button circuit. The treble is somewhat 
livelier and there is a cleaner atmosphere all round. On the more 
distant stations the effect is not so noticeable. 

One feature of note is that compared with previous Ferranti 
receivers we have had this 515 P.B. is less prone to accentuate 
the bass and lower middle registers. And quite apart from any 
advantage which the Prestune circuit confers there seems to be a 
relative extension of treble response. The result is a much cleaner 
and better balanced tone. Of course, these remarks apply only 
when the tone control is set to give maximum high note response. 
Naturally, there are times when full brilliance is not needed 
especially on the short-waveband ; then the treble must perforce 
be attenuated in order that superfluous noises may be eliminated. 

Six push-buttons are provided on the receiver the respective 
circuit of each providing a ready and sure means of tuning a 
predetermined station. On our particular model the pretuned 
stations are, Radio Normandy, London National, Midland 
Regional, London Regional, Luxembourg and _ Droitwich. 
Reversion to manual tuning is effected by the wavechange switch 
which also indicates by appropriate illumination to which section 
(manual or auto) the receiver is set. Waveband selection in the 
Prestune unit is automatic ; thus by pressing the Droitwich or 
London Regional buttons the change from the medium to the 
long waveband (or vice versa) is automatically made. 

Another feature of note is that automatic tuning is as near 
instantaneous as makes no difference. For example we pressed 
London National button, listened for a few seconds and then 
pressed the Droitwich button and there was absolute continuity ; 
at least the ear could detect no break. 


Normally, with a radio frequency circuit of this type such 
stations as Radio Normandy and Luxembourg are difficult to 
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receive in Soho Square. They were quite intelligibly heard with 
this receiver, and on the Prestune circuit too. 

Generally speaking the instrument is capable of providing a 
variety of entertainment from both Europe and America. There is 
not the same security from background noises and fading on the 
short waves as there is on the normal wavebands but reception 
conditions will improve as the year wanes so that one can expect a 
fair amount of interest, that is if one is short wave minded. 


The Walco Sapphire. Price 12s. each 


Although the idea of reproducing gramophone records by 
means of a sapphire point is by no means original (many samples 
were on the market before the war) this Walco ‘‘ needle ’’ is the 
first serious attempt for years to overcome the bugbear of needle 
changing. It is not a “‘ permanent ”’ needle. According to state- 
ments by the makers its useful life is about 2,500 records. But to be 
quite certain of not injuring one’s records by using each needle 
beyond its safe life of usefulness it is necessary to determine the 
meaning of the word “ record’’. And after that to distinguish 
between 10 inch and 12 inch records. 

As it stands, the makers’ information is rather bald. First of alla 
record, as normally understood is actually two “‘ records ”’ (one 
on each side) of certain pieces of music or speech, etc. Even 
interpreting one record as one side nothing is said about 10 inch or 
12 inch records. Assuming,that the playing time of each 12 inch or 
10 inch is 4 minutes and 3 minutes respectively then the playing 
time of 2,500 twelve-inch sides amounts to 167 hours and 125 
hours for the corresponding number of ten-inch sides. Thus there 
is a difference in playing time of 42 hours (840 ten inch sides) 
which is a fair percentage of the life of each sapphire. 

At the time of writing we have played 200 ten inch sides. All 
classes of records of various makes have been employed and the 
pick-up used was an ordinary commercial model of the electro- 
magnetic type which exerted a pressure of approximately four 
ounces on the needle point. The maximum alignment error was 
4 degrees at 6 inches radius and the minimum was 2 degrees at 
2 inches radius. Incidentally the sample Walco sent had a shank 
bent to angle of about 20 degrees so that the sapphire enters the 
groove at an angle dependent upon the needle angle of the pick-up 
being used. In our particular case the resultant needle angle was 
about sixty degrees. We mention this because it may happen that 
in the case of some pick-ups the needle angle of the pick-up less the 
20 degrees bend in the needle, produces too small an angle for the 
sapphire point to reach the bottom of the groove before the metal 
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shank begins to ride on top of the groove. For this reason a straight 
shank Walco is being produced. 

Examination of the sapphire before playing tests were begun 
showed that the point though rather stubby is nicely formed and 
well polished. Microscopic inspection after a hundred sides had 
been played revealed negligible wear but at the end of the two 
hundreth side wear was more marked though there was no sign of 
the formation of shoulders. Actually, after the first few records, 
surface noise decreased a little and has remained at an almost 
constant intensity since.. Quite obviously it is impossible at the 
moment for us to give a conclusive opinion on the effect of the 
sapphire on records after 2,500 ten inch sides (125 hours) have been 
played but we shall continue to use the same needle up to the point 
where reproduction begins to fall off and (or) surface noise rises to 
unbearable limits. And from time to time notes will be published 
on the ‘“ Trade Winds and Idle Zephyrs ’’ page. 

In the meantime our impressions of the Walco’s performance are 
distinctly favourable. The energy it extracts from a record is 
about on a par with an extra loud tone needle. The surface noise 
is very little greater in intensity. Most important of all the tone is 
somewhat softer either than that which an average loud ton or 
Tungstyle needle produce. By “softer”? we mean that there is a 
slightly less metallic or wiry tone. This is a good point in favour of 
the Walco and those of you who wish to try the needle need have 
no fear about excessive record wear up to, at least, 200 ten inch 
sides (or roughly 150 twelve inch sides). Our impression, at the 
moment, is that this playing time could be doubled with little risk 
but to be on the safe side users must take particular notice of 
quality and surface after this playing time has been reached. ‘The 
first signs of the beginning of the end will be poor definition and, 
with it, a perceptible rise in surface noise. 

The makers say that the needle may be taken out and replaced 
ad lib. but, again for safety’s sake, it is better not to remove the 
needle. If it is absolutely necessary to do so then take care to 
use the small cardboard protractor supplied with each needle, 
This ensures replacing the needle in as near the same position as is 
possible by simple physical methods. Finally we do not advise the 
use of the Walco sapphire needle in any pick-up (or soundbox) 
which exerts a pressure of more than 44 ounces on the record or in 
any pick-up in which the armature is stiffly pivoted. Pick-ups of the 
piezo-electric type may be used with less fear of record wear than 
most. This, on account of the low needle point impedance as well 
as to the freedom of movement and the relatively small pressure on 
the record. 


A FORETASTE OF RADIOLYMPIA 


Information from many manufacturers who intend to exhibit at 
Radiolympia is rapidly coming to hand. At the time these notes 
are being penned not all have revealed their new productions. 
However, for weeks past it has been almost common knowledge 
that the salient features of this year’s show at Addison Road will be 
automatic (push-button) tuning and television. 

As has been mentioned before on this page there are various 
methods of automatically tuning in a predetermined station but 
two methods which are likely to be most prominent are both 
¢lectrical. One is by means of trimmer condensers tuning the coils 
to given frequencies and in the other arrangement tuning is 
automatically carried out by a small electric motor. Upon the 
depression of a button, the motor rotates the tuning condenser, 
and the pointer travels across the scale to a point, determined by 
a small “‘ dog ’’, coinciding with the tuning point of the desired 
station. In most cases these “‘ dogs ’’, of which there are as many as 
there are push-buttons, are adjustable to almost any position on 
the drum on which they are mounted and thus any button can be 
set (by following instructions given) to automatically bring in any 
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station ; always providing, of course, that the particular station 
desired is of sufficient power or field strength. 

Not all the motor driven sets are adjustable in the same sort of 
way. In one particular receiver it is neither necessary to remove the 
back of the cabinet nor even use a screw-driver. The changing of 
any button, set to receive a given station, to any other one desired 
is but the work of a minute or two and involves little more trouble 
than tuning a station in the ordinary way. 


If not entirely startling, there have been some unexpected 
developménts in television receivers. For example, who would 
have thought it possible, even twelve months ago, to produce a 
reliable television receiver for thirty pounds or under ? Yet such 
instruments will be on show this year. But you can take our word 
for it that these models are being produced at absolutely rock 
bottom prices as an incentive. 


Columbia 


The only type of instrument Columbia are directly interested 
in these days is the playing desk. Previously they have produced an 
automatic instrument (model 227; 9 guineas) which plays a 
sequence of eight, ten or twelve inch records, and model 226 a 
hanc operated playing desk costing £3 19s. 6d. 

Now comes the startling news of a new hand operated model 
which incorporates a synchronous motor and pick-up, capable of 
playing either ten or twelve inch discs, for the very modest sum of 


he introduction of this model opens up endless possibilities. 
By its aid one can have quite a respectable two piece radiogram for 
very much less than £15. Such an arrangement has many 
advantages, not the least of which is mobility. 


Voigt 

Visitors to Radiolympia should note that Voigt Patents Ltd., 
will again be demonstrating (in conjunction with the Lowther 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd.) their products in a room over Westby’s 
at 2 Beaconsfield Terrace Road. This is the same demonstration 
room as last year and is practically opposite the goods entrance of 
Olympia. 

In addition to the Corner and H.F. horns and speakers with the 
normal Voigt twin diaphragm other types of diaphragm produced 
for special purposes (e.g. for band repeater equipment) will be 
demonstrated. 

Visitors will also have an opportunity of hearing the Telefunken 
“To 1001 ” pick-up under first class conditions. 


Bush 


The final addition to the new Bush instruments for 1938-39 was 
announced late in August. This is a console receiver known as the 
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S.U.G. 55 the price of which has (at the time of writing) yet to be 
fixed. Actually the circuit employed is identical in every way with 
the table receiver, PB. 55. This, it may be remembered, has a 
particularly generous specification which includes a push-pull 
power stage, push-button tuning (with push-button changeover 
from radio to gramophone) variable selectivity, the familiar 
“* Teleflic ’’ logging dial, bass compensation and a visual tuning 
indicator. 


The seven valves include a radio-frequency amplifier, frequency 
changer, intermediate frequency amplifier a combined detector, 
A.V.C. and L.F. valve, the power stage and rectifier. 

The larger type cabinet of the S.U.G. 55 has enabled the 
designers to use a 12 inch speaker of the high-fidelity type. 


H.M.V. 


Heading a really formidable range of H.M.V. instruments to 
be on show at Radiolympia is a modified version of fhe model 801 
Autoradiogram. Although certain improvements have been made 
to the circuit, the most notable alteration is the fitting of a new 
pick-up of the electro-magnetic type (the one mentioned by 
Mr. Mackenzie in his notes last month). A high degree of sensi- 
tivity and a response which is sensibly uniform between 50 and 


A Radio and Television Receiver by H.M.V., Model 904 


8,000 cycles per second are claims made for this pick-up. It is 
designed for use with a special type of semi-permanent needle which 
H.M.V. term the ‘‘ Silent Stylus”. The pick-up is so designed 
that the usual needle screw is dispensed with. Instead the armature 
has a tapered triangular needle aperture into which the Silent 
Stylus is inserted and is thereafter held firmly in position and in 
perfect contact with the armature by pressure and the momentum 
of the record. 

Little need be said at the moment of the 8o1 itself. It is similar 
in appearance as its immediate predecessor (reviewed May 1937). 

Next in the range comes the model 660 radio-gramophone. This 
is continued from last year, and like the 801, has been improved in 
various respects. It may be remembered that the 660 employs a 
ten-valve circuit which covers three short wavebands as well as the 
normal broadcast bands. This model is also fitted with the new 
pick-up as is the Bureau radiogram (model 582) the price of which, 
by the way) has been reduced to 35 guineas. 

Of the entirely new instruments not previously mentioned in 
these pages, three, model 664 (54 guineas), model 668 (39 guineas) 
and the model 666 (34 guineas) are radiograms. All are fitted with 
push-button tuning and auto-record changers which incorporate 
the new pick-up. The 664 is a ten-valve instrument with an eight 
watt power stage, the 668 has six valves and gives about 3.25 watts, 
and the 666 has a five valve circuit terminating in a power stage of 
3 watts. With the exception of the 801 all the models mentioned 
have counterparts in receiver form and of these model 659 at 
31 guineas takes pride of place. In this model any one of ten 





One of the New H.M.V. Radiograms, Model 664 


stations may be tuned in by the mere pressing of a button. This 
model is the radio equivalent of 664 radiogram. 


Listeners on D.C. mains are well catered for, too. In the 
universal class (AC/DC) there are six instruments including four 
radiograms, two of which—the automatic 448 (35 guineas) and 
the 457 (28 guineas) are new models. There is also a new low-price 
(114 guineas) table type receiver. This is model 654. 

Now a surprise item. Imagine being able to convert a radio 
receiver into a two piece radiogram for less than £2. Model 122 
playing desk will achieve such an object. Running costs are low 
also, for the electric motor only consumes 12 watts. 

The big news on the H.M.V. television side is the production of a 
combined radio and television table type receiver for 29 guineas. 
Model 904 is what the Americans would call really “hot”. It 
combines an all-wave radio receiver with a television set which 
gives a black and white picture about 4? ins. by 4 ins. Moreover 
when the radio side is in use the television valves are switched out 
of circuit so keeping power consumption down to a minimum. 
In all the 904 has fifteen valves. 

Similar in specification but with a cathode ray tube which 
provides a picture 6} ins. by 5 ins. is another receiver, the 905. This 
costs 35 guineas. And for convenience H.M.V. have produced a 
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walnut table to accommodate either of these receivers for an 
extra 3 guineas. 

The four other H.M.V. television instruments have been noted 
before so there is little we need add here except to say that, in. 
cluding accessories such as speakers, pick-ups, playing desks and 
filing cabinets, there are forty-five models in the present H.M.V, 
range of electrical reproducers. Surely the most comprehensive 
ever. 


















Decca 


So far Decca have produced ten instruments (including DC AC 
equivalents) in the Prestomatic class. Of these, three—the P'1'/AG 
receiver, the PG/AC radiogram and the PT/ML have already 
been reviewed in THE GRAMOPHONE. 

The latter has since been produced in radiogram form. This 
costs 18} guineas. Probably, by the time these notes are in pr‘nt,a 
similar instrument with automatic record changer will have inade 
its appearance together with a receiver of the de luxe type. The 
price of this will be about 114 guineas. 

The battery receiver user is catered for, too, in the Push-button 
class. The Decca PT/B (g} guineas) is a battery driven receiver 
using five valves in a superhet circuit which covers the ncrmal 
wavebands only. Pick-up and extra speaker sockets are fitted. 
















Of course, Decca portable gramophones and their A.C. and 
Universal playing desks will be continued unaltered in desi: or 
price but neither they nor any other instrument will grace a 
Decca stand at Radiolympia this year. Why ? Because there 
’aint one. 







Marconiphone 


Push-button radiograms and receivers and a startling new 
television-all world radio receiver are the high lights of new 
Marconiphone products. Push- 
button tuning was almost a fore- 
gone conclusion, but neither we 
nor anyone else anticipated a 
Marconiphone television develop- 
ment such as the models 706. and 
707 bring to light. So far as the 
radio specification and type of 
cabinet are concerned the two are 
almost identical. The wave-ranges 
covered are 16.5-50 ; 200-570 and 
725-2,000 metres. Each employ 
15 valves and each are capable of 
handling about 3 watts undistorted 
output. In the 706 a 5 inch 
Emiscope tube is used and the 707 
uses a 7 inch tube. The respecttve 
picture sizes are about 4 inches 
by 4} inches and 5 inches by 6} 
inches. The picture colour is black 
and white. In addition both re- 
ceivers possess such amenities as 
pick-up and external loudspeaker 
sockets. The illustration shows 
the 706 mounted on a _ special 
table which Marconiphone have 
produced for the purpose, This, of course, is an extra. Excluding 
the big screen television receiver, the 701 and 702 models, detail 
of which have been given previously, the remaining — radio 
television receiver is the model 709 console. This gives a pictur 
74 inches by 6 inches. The radio side covers three wave band 
including the short-waves between 13.5 and 50 metres. 


The automatic tuning system used in the following Marconi 
phone push-button instruments. is of the motor driven type and 
although the ten auto-tuned stations have been carefully choses 
according to popularity, it is a comparatively simple matter tf 
make one’s own selection and adjust the tuner accordingly. Th 
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A NEW CONSOLE 


with BUSH-BUTTON TUNING 
and 8-WATT QUALITY OUTPUT 


| fai quality of reproduction, its tone, its 
very appearance—all proclaim this BUSH 
Console as something considerably out of the 
ordinary, yet it costs no more than many 
ordinary table models. 

Music lovers especially, will appreciate its 
excellent reproduction, which has been achieved 
by a combination of three things—the large, 
specially designed cabinet, a big speaker and 
a quality output of 8 watts. 

And then, of course, another equally important 
feature of this set is BUSH-BUTTON Tuning, 
about which so much has been written. 

But see and hear this grand set for yourself at 
your BUSH dealer’s. You'll find it has an CONSOLE MODEL S.U.G.52. A five-valve (inc. rect.) All-Wave 


all-wave performance which fully justifies its Superhet for A.C. Mains. 10 Push Buttons — choice of 7 Long 
. and Medium wave stations and 3 automatic waveband changes. 


8-watt output gives superb reproduction 


impressive appearance. Extra large speaker in conjunction with ] ( 1 GNS. 


SCASH 


quality. or on popular payments 


1 U S h _BUTTON RADIO from 93 GNS. 


wes THE SYMBOL OF RELIABLE RADIO 


Full details trom BUSH RADIO LTDO., POWER ROAD, CHISWICK, LONDON, 
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N ever were entertainment and 


quality so happily combined 
ANEW RADIOGRAM 


at a very modest price 


Until now, no instrument with the specification of this 
new all-wave radiogramophone, built to the exacting 
McMichael standards of quality and reliability, has been 
priced so low as: 20 gns. A very large Concert Grand 
speaker ensures exceptional quality of tone on both radio 
and gramophone, a super-fidelity 4-way control providing 
perfect balance under all conditions of reception. The 
cabinet, of piano-finished walnut, is in keep- 

ing with the superb and world-wide per- 

formance. Hear this new McMichael at once! GNS 


McMICHAEL 


RADIOGRAM .# MODEL 386 
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Write for catalogue of all Models to McMichael Radio Ltd., Slough, Bucks. : 
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VOIGT SPEAKER 
We are demonstrating at 


2 BEACONSFIELD TERRACE ROAD 














All those interested in the high fidelity repro- 
duction of radio and recorded music and speech 
should write for a copy of this brochure; it will 
be sent free and post free. 

In addition there is a new leaflet available 
giving full technical description of the Presto 
Junior Sound Recorder which sets entirely new 
standards of recording and reproduction for 
the home. 


Rothermel House, 
Canterbury Road, High Road, Kilburn, N.W.6 
*Phone: Maida Vale 6066 
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VOIGT PATENTS LTD 
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Telephone: Sydenham 6666 
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The new 
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866 auto-radiogram and its console receiver counterpart the 865, 
represent the high-water mark in this class. The circuits are 
identical and incorporate ten valves three of which are employed 
in an automatic frequency control circuit which ensures accurate 
tuning by the push-buttons. The sound output is about 8 watts. 
Independent treble and bass controls are common to both models. 
In the radio-gram a new electro-magnetic pick-up is fitted, which 
we hear, has a particularly long and uniform response. The 
console costs 31 guineas and the radiogram 54 guineas. 

Lower down in the price scale are the push-button instruments, 
models 871 and 853. These cost 174 and 39 guineas respectively. 
Again we have radiogram and receiver with similar chassis. 
Here there is a choice of 8 auto-tuned stations as well as the normal 
manual tuning method. The circuit employs six valves including a 
power stage capable of feeding approximately 3.25 watts to the 
speaker. The wavelength ranges are 13-30 ; 30-90 ; 195-570 ; and 
725-2,500 metres. Visual tuning indication and extra loud 
speaker sockets are common to both models whilst the receiver is 
also fitted with pick-up sockets. The radiogram incorporates the 
familiar E.M.I. record changer and the new pick-up mentioned 
earlier. 

Marconiphone instruments in which another method of push- 
button tuning is used are the two radiograms 869 and 870. The 
table receiver 855 and the console model 868. In these the choice 
of six stations is determined by a series of coils the cores of which 
are movable and can thus be set to receive other stations (within 
certain limits) other than those for which they are initially tuned 
when leaving the factory. Of the six push-buttons, two are set for 
long-wave stations and the remaining four for stations on the 
medium waveband. As in the other Marconiphone push-button 
models, waveband selection is automatic. 

As well as being identical in theoretical design the two radio- 
grams are housed in cabinets of identical design. The only 
difference between the two instruments is that model 870 is 
fitted with an auto-changer for records. This costs 34 guineas. 

All these four models have a five valve circuit covering three 
wavebands and terminating in a three watt power stage. 

New universal (AC/DC) instruments also loom large in the 
Marconiphone schedule. Briefly, there are two radiograms 

¢(models 572 and 573) and a table receiver, model 859. The 573 
is an automatic version of the 572. Both these have six valve 
circuits whilst the table model utilises five valves. All cover three 
mavebands but 859 tunes down to 13.5 metres as against the 16.5 
wetres on the radiograms. The details given are not the be-all and 
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end-all of the Marconiphone 1938-39 range by any means. Some 
well-tried instruments with which most people are familiar are 
being retained and all will be available for inspection at the show. 


Collaro 


As usual the Collaro products consist principally of gramophone 
motors of all descriptions (mechanical and electrical), pick-ups, 
automatic record changers, radio-gramophone units, etc. 

In the main, the Collaro range is much the same as was current 
before the show, Many of the motors, etc., have been reduced in 
price. For example, the A.C. Automatic Record Changer now 
costs £7 17s. 6d. as against the previous price of £10 10s. and 
the AC/DC version has been reduced by as much as £2 7s. gd. 
The current price is £8 18s. 6d. 

These auto-units have also made their appearance housed in a 
neat portable case. Known as the Collaro Autogram either model 
is available fitted with an electro magnetic pick-up or with a pick- 
up of the piezo type. 

The A.C. Autogram costs 9 guineas and the AC/DC model costs 
10 guineas. An extra 18s. is charged for models fitted with the 
piezo pick-ups. 


Murphy 


Contrary to practice in previous years Murphy Radio are 
exhibiting at Radiolympia this year. 

Details of the major portion of their new range (the Ago R.G. 
and the A46 R.G. have already been reviewed in THe Gramo- 
PHONE) have previously been given. But during the past month 
three further models were launched including the first Murphy 
push-button receiver and two television instruments. 

In the push button set (model A52) the motor drive system is 
used. Seven buttons are provided on the escutcheon and beside 
these are seven apertures inscribed with station names. Waveband 
selection is not automatic but there is a choice of seven long or 
medium stations (fourteen in all) according to the setting of the 
wavechange switch. Further use is made of the push buttons and 
their associated apertures for selecting the wavebands on the short 
waves. Thus “ blind” spots on the dial are eliminated. This, 
coupled with an electrical band spreading device and the auto- 
matic connection of the main tuning knob to the band spreader 
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greatly simplifies tuning on the short waves. This intriguing 
receiver costs £18 10s. od 

Not less interesting is the A56V. This is purely a television 
receiver. It is of unusual design internally as well as externally. 
Although the picture size is comparatively large (it is 74 inches by 
6 inches) recent developments in cathode ray tubes have made it 
possible to build the chassis and most of its associated components 
around it. Moreover matters are so arranged that by releasing two 
screws it is possible to bring the whole equipment, with the 
exception of the power pack, into a most convenient position, for 
servicing without removing the chassis from the cabinet. The 
illustration gives a good idea as to the external appearance. 

In all there are 18 valves (rectifiers included) in the A56V 
which costs but £30. A new conception in prices for an instrument 
of this type and picture size. At a recent demonstration both this 
and the A58V, a new combined television and all-wave receiver, 
behaved themselves admirably. They give a well defined black and 
white picture. 

This A58V is a combination of the A56V televison receiver and 
the A46C radio receiver, the radio-gram counterpart of which was 
reviewed last month. It costs £45. 


McMichael 


At the time of writing full details of the new McMichael models 
are not available. One of the new models, however, was made 
available as from August 15th. This is a new.20 guinea radiogram 
(model 386) which boasts some unusual features for an instrument 
of this calibre and price. A five-valve, eight stage circuit including 
a five watt power stage is employed. Apparently special care has 
been devoted to the design of the tone and volume controls. The 
former operates in four steps ; first there is a ‘“‘ High Fidelity ”’ 
position in which both the treble and bass registers are extended ; 
the second position is the “‘ Normal ”’ listening setting ; in the 


third position the bass register is accentuated and the treble 
attenuated, and in the fourth position the bass is normal and the 
treble is reduced. This setting is intended for long distance 
reception and is marked “ Foreign ’’. This arrangement works in 
conjunction with a tone compensated volume control. Auxiliary 
pointers on the tuning escutcheon show the relative positions of 
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each control. Another interesting feature is that each of the thre 
wavebands have separate tuning scales and cursors. 
The 386 is designed for A.C. operation only. 


Philips 


Although the new Philips range of instruments includes about 
twenty-two models only two radio-gramophones have bee 
produced. These are models 691A and 691U. The former is, 
seven-valve, four waveband A.C. instrument which embodig 
such refinements as contrast amplification, a back coupling circuit 
with bass and treble correction, visual tuning indicator, ete, 


The only A.C. 
Radiogram 
in the Philips’ 
Range. 


Model 691A 


The 691U is the AC/DC counterpart of the above and in basic 
circuit design and outward appearance is similar in every respect. 
The wavebands covered are 6-12; 16.7-51; 200-585 and 
725-2,000 metres. The 691A costs 25 guineas and the 691U 
costs 27 guineas. 

In the receiver class there are three A.C. models incorporating 
push-button tuning each of which are duplicated by model 
for operation from either A.C. or D.C. mains. In the 753A 
and the 753U a motor driven system of automatic tuning is 
employed in which provision is made for the reception of eight 
stations by the usual push button method. As in many other 
receivers of similar type a ready means of setting the button 
to receive stations of one’s own choice is provided. Indeed, 
the method employed is the simplest and the most speedy we 
have yet seen. No tools are required (not even a screw-drivet| 
and there is no need to remove the back of the set either. Seven 
valves including a new type named the “ Silentron ”’ are used in 
the circuit which covers the short waves between 16.7-51 metre 
as well as the medium and long waves. The feature of the 
Silentron and its associated R.F. circuit is that on short waves, 
particularly, the signal-to-noise ratio is greatly improved. 

Other receivers of special note are the 660A, a five valve, 
three-waveband model which also uses the Silentron and is 
fitted with a push-button system for the automatic reception 0! 
eight long and medium wave stations ; the console model 59) 
also fitted with push-button tuning. The system used here is of 4 
different type from any we have seen so far. It depends upon the 
accurate design of a new variable condenser, which actually 
is the main tuning condenser. The two elements are made if 
spiral form one fitting within the other. When closed the complete 
condenser is about the same diameter as a penny and about 
1f-inch wide. The pressing of the buttons opens or closes the 
condenser to points predetermined, and any one can be re-adjusted 
from the front of the instrument with the aid of a small tod 
supplied. 
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COLLECTOR’S CORNER 


By CARL L. BRUUN (Sweden). 


yas month I would like to 

write a few lines about three 

Scandinavian singers (two 

Swedish and one Norwegian) 

who not only have attained 

local fame, but made great 

success abroad. Of course 

many more than three examples 

could be mentioned of Scan- 

dinavian singers who have 

made themselves known in 

musical capitals all over the 

world, but some of them (e.g. 

Forsell and Arnoldson) have 

already been dealt with on 

these pages, and others have 

begun their career—at least in- 

recording—too late to fall 

within the scope of these 

articles. As it seems to be an 

unwritten law that “ C.C.” 

shali deal with records from a 

historical aspect—history here meaning ancient history—I will 
confine myself to the real antiquities. But here I cannot resist 
the temptation to put in a plea for the extension of this “‘ collectors’ 
period.”” Something to the same effect was discussed at the con- 
vention in The Hague last summer. The report in the September 
issue says i.a.: “‘ It was further agreed that every record can be 
considered historical, no matter at what date it was recorded.” 
It is of course very convenient to close a period at the moment 
when one of the largest gramophone companies changed the 
appearance of its labels, but that change does not mean that the 
historical or artistic value of tHe records ceased at that moment. 
It would, I am sure, be an insult to say that collectors really 
believe this, and so I take this division into two periods to be 
merely a convention and a convention, too, that has seen its 
best days. 

But to return to the three singers. Julia Claussen was born in 
Stockholm in 1879 and made her début as Amneris at the Stock- 
holm Opera in 1903. She was engaged there from 1903 to 1912, 
during which time (in 1909) she created Brangane in Sweden. 
Then she went to America and joined the Chicago Grand Opera 
Co. In Chicago she remained till 1917, but in 1914 she paid a 
visit to Europe for appearances at Covent Garden and Théatre 
des Champs-Elysées in Paris. Since 1917 she has sung numerous 
times at Metropolitan and also in Mexico City. In 1923, she was 
appointed “‘ Singer to the Court’ in Sweden, a high honour 
conferred on a few Swedish singers. She recorded for the Gramo- 
phone Co. about 1908. Here is a list of her records hitherto 
known : 

83660 
83705 
83706 
83707 


Carmen: Habajiera 

Swedish Song (Dannstrém) 

Orfeo ed Euridice: Che fard senza Euridice 
Trovatore: Stride la vampa 

083012 Prophéte: O mon fils 

083024 Samson et Delila: Mon coeur s’ouvre. 


Ellen Gulbranson is usually reckoned as a Norwegian singer, 
because—though born in Stockholm in 1863—she became a 
Norwegian subject by marriage. She studied with the great 
Madame Marchesi.in Paris and gave a concert there in 1886. 
In 1889 she made her début as Amneris, and also sang Ortrud, 
although she later was to be Bayreuth’s great Briinnhilde. In 
1896 she went there to sing before Cosima Wagner, and did also 
appear in Vienna. In July the same year she made her Bayreuth 
début as Briinnhilde in ‘‘ Die Walkiire.”” This was the beginning 


of her long and triumphant 
career as a Wagner singer. She 
sang in Bayreuth every year up 
to the Great War and made 
extensive tours all over Europe. 
Now she is living in Oslo, 
Norway. Her records are un- 
fortunately very few, six in all, 
and are all Pathé sapphire 
discs. I give below a list of 
them. For the same reason as 
Mr. Riemens in his Urlus 
article I have omitted the 
numbers: 
Swedish Folk Song 
Do! 
En Svane (Grieg) 
Veer hilset I Damer 
(Grieg) 
Traume (Wagner) 
Tannhauser: Dich 
teure Halle. 

The third singer is perhaps not so well known in England 
(I believe that she never sang there) but she scored a big success 
in America. Besides, she is of enormous importance for Swedish 
operatic history, for a long time being the foremost soprano, 
both dramatic and coloratura, at the Stockholm Opera. Caroline 
Ostberg was born in Stockholm in 1853 and made her operatic 
début in 1873. At first she sang operatic parts (Rosina, Papagena, 
Inez). Then she married, but after two years’ absence from the 
stage she made a come-back in operetta parts. Suddenly we find 
her (in 1882) as Sieglinde in ‘“‘ Die Walkiire ” in a touring com- 
pany. She was the first Sieglinde in Sweden. In 1886 she went 
back to the Stockholm Opera, where she made herself known as 
a first-class coloratura soprano. She sang i.a. Norma, Astro- 
fiammante, Valentine, Reiza, and among dramatic parts Aida, 
Lenora (“‘ Trovatore’’), Elisabeth. She died in 1924. 

Her records are perhaps the rarest of all Scandinavian singers’. 
She made in 1906 a batch of nine records for Lyrophone. Of 
these one only has been found, and as far as I know there is only 
one copy in existence. The records were: 

1849 Tannhauser: Dich teure Halle 
1850 Swedish Song (Gumpert) 

1851 Marta: Last Rose of Summer 
1852 Nozze di Figaro: Non so pit 
1853 Swedish Song (Jacobsson) 

1854 Swedish Song (Dannstrém) 
1855 Swedish Song (Lindblad) 

1856 Elijah: Air 

1857 Swedish Song (Berg). 

To turn from the past to the present, a few quite interesting 
records have lately been added to my collection. Here is a 
selection : 

Hempel (053262) “‘ Traviata’? : Sempre libera. 
Galvany (053165) ‘‘ L’Incantatrice ”’ (Arditi). 
Tetrazzini (053223) ‘Lucia di Lammermoor” : 
Regnava nel silenzio. 
Sembrich (053054) “ Traviata”? : Ah! fors’é lui. 
Michailova (2-23065) ‘“‘ Traviata” : Addio del passato. 
Farrar and Jorn (2-44137) “ Faust’ : Garden Scene. 
Cornelius (2-82540) ‘‘ Trovatore ” : Deserto sulla terra. 
Herold (2-82679)‘ Pagliacci” : Vesti la giubba. 
Forsell (82987) ‘‘ Tannhauser ” : Abendstern. 
Metzger-Lattermann (0943082-3) ‘‘ Profeta”’ 
** Africana.” 


and 
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Hempel’s “ Traviata” is interesting also on account of its 
being a Russian pressing. It is a sunk red Pre-Dog with the usual 
words *‘ Manufactured by The Gramophone Co.”’, etc., in Russian 
on the label, and the words “‘ Reproduced in Russia ” embossed on 
the back of the disc. When this record was issued as Pre-Dog, it is 
fairly possible that some of her other records too, which I have only 
seen as Dog copies before (e.g. 053265 Ernani), have existed in 
Pre-Dog form, and therefore might have been included in 
** Historical Records”. These records are evidently very near the 
border-line between “‘ Pre-Dog ”’ and “‘ Dog” label. The same 
must be the case of Tetrazzini’s ‘“‘ Lucia,”’ (pink Pre-Dog), the 
number of which is much higher than the last number included 
in “ H.R.” (p. go). 

Galvany’s technique in the Arditi waltz is amazing, and it is 
interesting to compare her G. & T. with her sapphire-cut Pathé 
disc containing the same tune. The latter seems slightly more 
hurried, and the final top-note is a bit on the sharp side. 

I can also report a very interesting G. & T. by the Finnish 
pianist and composer Oskar Merikanto playing one of his own 
compositions, “‘ Impromptu-Etude ” (85520). Perhaps many of 
my readers will regard this list as very insignificant, but they 
ought to remember that Sweden is a very far-off country and that 
we collectors here have to be content with what the tide of 
public interest in the gramophone, such as it was, washed up on 
our shores in the beginning of the century. The Swedish collectors 
add most gems to their collections through exchanges with 
foreign collectors. In this way I have lately become the owner 
of some real antiquities, such as Jorn and Dietrich “ Traviata ” 
(044013), Jérm and Runge “ Trovatore ” (44498), Boninsegna 
and Valls ‘“ Aida” (054044), Patti ‘‘ Home sweet home ” 
(03053). Another quite interesting thing which I have found 
myself is a Pre-Dog by Forsell and Hesse “ Duet from Rigoletto ” 
(084005) which before was known as Dog copy only. I had never 
heard it when I wrote my Forsell article last September, but now I 
know that it contains “ Tutte le feste ’’ and ‘* Piangi fanciulla ”’. 
** Solo per me l’infamia ”’ is cut. It is quite an attractive record. 
In this connection I may point out that many of the Swedish 
twelve inch records given in “‘ H.R.” as Pre-Dogs are now found 
as G. & T. copies, e.g., some Forsell records and Svensson and 
Griinberg 084004 (“ H.R.” p.247) which record, by the way, 
isn’t “‘ Beggar’s Opera”, but “‘ Beggar Student ” by Millécker, 
quite another thing! All these records were probably made in 
1905, at least they are listed in 1905-06 catalogues. 


As I said above, the Swedish collectors are not very well situated 
with regard to making big finds nowadays. Especially during the 
last year or so, when record collecting has spread more and more, 
it has become evident that the supply of historical records in 
the country is too small to meet the demand, and I see the time 
approach, when the Swedish collectors will have to depend almost 
entirely on foreign exchanges to replenish their collections. Last 
summer and autumn the Swedish Broadcasting Co. had arranged a 
series of talks under the heading “‘ My hobby”. I gave a short 
talk about record collecting and played a couple of rarities. Later 
on I was accused of having caused the prices of records in junk 
shops and second-hand book shops to rise. I séon found, however, 
that this was not the case, with very few exceptions, which really 
astonished me a little. One would think that the dealers would 
jump at the opportunity, but they do not seem to have done so. 
On the other hand I have to plead guilty of possibly having in- 
creased the number of collectors and thereby decreased the 
number of old records available on the second-hand market. 

I think that the present scarcity of records is due to the fact that 
record collecting in this country has not yet settled, so to say. 
When I began to collect records I was more or less alone, but now 
there are several collectors. Not nearly enough, however, to make 
records regarded as “‘ collectors’ specimens ”’ on a level with books, 
stamps, etc. We all would no doubt be willing to pay good prices 
for good records, but as yet there is in Sweden no shop equal to the 
big English firms specializing in second-hand records. The 
Swedish collectors have to pick up their records where they can. 
It is true that one might get, e.g., a Boronat or a Tamagno 
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original G. & T. for a few pence—-I have done it myself—but there 
the danger comes in. Ifa non-collector has a batch of records in 
a corner at home, in most cases he will not think it worth the 
trouble to take them to a shop where he gets perhaps a penny for 
each record, even if he doesn’t care a hoot for the records. On the 
other hand, if he knew that he might get, say, a shilling or twoa 
piece, he might sell. And allowing the dealer a fair profit, even 
with some unsaleable records among the batch, what collector 
would not gladly pay three or four shillings for a Boronat or a 
Tamagno G. & T. ? 

It was with great interest I read Mr. Freestone’s “ Plan for 
Pre-Dogs ” in the April issue. No doubt it works excellently in 
England and on the Continent, but for some years I have tried it 
here, adapted to suit Swedish conditions, though hitherto with 
small success. In the first place, at auctions here records are 
always sold in batches of about ten, tied together with a string, 
so that only the top and bottom records are visible. No dealer 
would give a good price for such a batch, even provided that tnese 
two records were desirable to any of his customers. Secondly, 
I must say that I find it hard to believe that a second-hand record 
dealer of the type we have in Sweden (and I do know them!) 
is able to keep in his head a list of perhaps a hundred foreign 
names, the majority of which he can’t pronounce and none of 
which he has ever heard before. I have found that to exp'ain 
that I want “‘ classical music, preferably opera ” on “‘ old reco-ds, 
preferably on one side only ” is about as far as I can ever hope to 
get. Putting a card in the window is quite a good idea, but tien 
the dealer buys all records, and afterwards complains of being 
unable to sell most of them. That discourages him to go on buying 
records. The trouble is that most proprietors of shops where one 
might expect to find Pre-Dogs regard the records only as an article 
secondary to their real business in old clothes, furniture, etc. Some 
of them do not even buy records, save in connection with such 
other things, ‘‘ complete homes ”’ I believe is the term used. 

I am afraid that this article has departed rather widely from 
what is accepted in certain quarters as the true and proper limits 
of the pages dedicated to the art of record collecting, but as I have 
the honour of representing Sweden in the illustrious company of 
collectors, I felt that I had to give my contribution a national 
aspect, and as there are no newly found rarities to discuss, I 
thought that I might instead discuss the probable reason for the 
absence of these rarities. 





BOOK REVIEW 


Music by Heart. By Lilias Mackinnon. (Oxford Press, 5s.) 

In the so wasteful present, the pleasures of memory become 
doubly precious. The gramophone, enabling us really to learn 
our favourite works, encourages us to memorise. Largely, that is 
within anyone’s power, whatever his lack of formal musical 
training. Miss Mackinnon, who has for years been helping people 
do that, here gives both general and detailed instruction on how to 
save time and avoid wasting energy when using aural, muscular, 
tactual and visual memory ; all, as she wisely points out, “‘ much 
affected by suggestion ’’. Though the book is shaped chiefly for 
performers, the gramophile who does not happen to have learnt to 
read or play music can take confidence in the fact that far more, 
in using memory, depends on the ear than the eye. The memory 
remains, for almost all of us, one of the most neglected faculties. 
None more richly repays cultivation. We should, above all, see 
that children make full use of it. We older folk can all expand it, 
surprisingly. = 

Such a chapter as that on Musical Thinking is useful to critical 
listeners, because it defines truly ‘‘ musical ” playing, and so helps 
us to evaluate and compare performances—one of the gramo- 
phile’s chief pleasures. 

From Fear to Confidence contains suggestions helpful to everybody 
who has ever to make public appearances. There are odd bits of 
information, too, which may come in useful : that, for example, 
only when soaked in glycerine does cotton wool work, as a 
protector against sound (but there are also wax plugs, to make 
noise wane : comforting thought). W. R.A. 
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An 
Initial 
Payment 


of 40/- is all that is required for you to 
enjoy to the full the pride of possession 
and joy of ownership of an E. M. Ginn 
hand-made ‘* Expert ’’ acoustic gramo- 
phone, Radio-gramophone or Radio set. 

The rest of the purchase price can be 
spread over twelve months (or even 
longer) on monthly terms to suit your 


own convenience. These arrangements | [@ (Sramo 0 hone Exchan ge, 


are, of course, strictly private. Write to 


me now, tell me your exact requirements ltd . have been appol nted 


and allow me to quote you for an outfit 


that will be not only a lasting pleasure| SQ|a Concessionaires for 


to yourself but a credit to my name and 


The stiieais of an “ Expert ” é6¢ G A M U T rp) 
hand-made outfit are obvious R E Cc O RD S 


The benefits of the “Expert” ae 
system of private deferred ‘‘Records for the Connoisseur 
nee are evident 





) FIRST ISSUES include: 
| See: Seen Gan ae ale BACH: MOTET, (JESU, MEINE FREUDE,”’ 


: Radio-Gramophones from con: 00” Spe, ee i A 
: Radio Sets from... ... 18 Gos. by the Madrigal Singers. 


Handmade Record Seamus Cabinet of 3 Conductor: Lehman Engel 
: special design (Capacity 200 Records) £10 10 0 : 8 


Handmade Sound Boxes for all ened of te * 
: Gramophones from _... £115 0: bi : N 
: Handmade Triangular Fibre pean .. 2/- per 50 : BACH: PARTITA No. 6 in E MINOR, 


: Handmade Round Shank (pick. up) E Fibre by Ernst Victor Wolff (Harpischordist) 
:  meedies ... 2/- per 25 : 
: Handmade Fibre anti Cutter 6/- : * 


| Special Record Cleaning Brush 1/9 BLOCH: SONATA for VIOLIN and PIANO, 
3 All “Expert’’ products can be purchased upon my : : . 

privately arranged system of Deferred payments. : by Harold and Marion Berkley 
* 


MOUSSORGSKY: SONGS, Vol. | by 


Moshe Rudinow 











64 FRITH STREET, SOHO SQUARE, W.|I deg em Seco taagay 
i aan nm 121 & 123 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 
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They're new... 
They’re amazing... 
They’re a coup de maitre! 





















































THE UNIVERSAL ACCESSORIES CO. 
38a, George St., Baker St., London, W.|. 
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See “‘ The Gramophone ” report on the wonderful 





2/- for eight 





a TENSE SEEN ENTE, 
“THE ARISTOCRAT OF NEEDLES” 


/ 
SOLBEN PYRAMIB 
40 MINUTE 
NEEBLES 


THE NEW RADIOGRAM 
NEEDLE, GUARANTEED 
TO PLAY FOR FORTY 
MINUTES. 


PER 50 
PYRAMID 1/6 NEEDLES 


The ‘Gramophone’ says 
““We have used this new needle and found it completely 
satisfactory.”’ 


THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO. LTD., Argosy Works, Redditch 
ee 








The only Work of its kind in the World— 
The Gramophone Shop’s 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 











Some of the unfamiliar — 


great composers repre- 

sented in the Encyclo- 

pedia of Recorded Music 
AICHINGER, Gregor 
ANERIO, Felice 
ARCADELT, Jacob 
BULL, John 
BYRD, William 
CHAMBONNIERES, Jacques 
CLAUDE LE JEUNE 
DOWLAND, John 
DUFAY, Guillaume 
FRESCOBALDI, Girolamo 
GABRIELI, Giovanni 
GESUALDO, Don Carlo 
GOMBERT, Nicolas 
GOUDIMEL, Claude 
HASSLER, Hans Leo 
ISAAC, Heinrich 
JOSQUIN DES PRES 
LASSUS, Orlande de 
LEONINUS, Magister Leo 
MARCELLO, Benedetto 
OKEGHEM, Jean de 
PACHELBEL, Johann 
PURCELL, Henry 
RICHARD, the Lion-Hearted 
SCARLATTI, Alessandro 
SCARLATTI, Domenico 
SCHEIDT, Samuel 
SCHEIN, Johann 
SCHUCTZ. Heinrich 
SWEELINCK, Jan 
TELEMANN, Georg 
VICTORIA, Tomas Luis de 
VIVALDI, Antonio 


IVE years of continuous preparation and 
research have gone into this incomparable 


588-page volume... 


to-day’s complete answer to a lively demand 
by record collectors and musicians for an 
exhaustive and authentic reference work 
devoted EXCLUSIVELY to recorded music. 
It is truly encyclopedic in scope. For 
example, the Wagnerian music drama lists 
give, in addition, page and bar references so 
that the exacting Wagnerite may know pre- 
cisely how much ground is covered (or 
omitted) in any specific single-disc or album. 
There are 11 entire pages devoted to 
Debussy, 22 to Bach, 16 to Schubert, 184 to 
Mozart, 10} to Beethoven, and over 28 to 
Wagner ! 

Every record collector and music lover who 
desires authentic information about recorded 
music will want a copy of this remarkable 
volume—nothing like it anywhere ! The price 
is 14s., post paid. Send money order to . . 


THE GRAMOPHONE, “isncon, wi 


Telephone: GERRARD 2136-7. 


Sole Agents in the United Kingdom for The 
Gramophone Shop’s Encyclopedia of Recorded Music 
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- CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum 
(All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THz GRAMOPHONE, 


10a Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer’s full name and address must be given. 


A stamped envelope must be enclosed if an answer 


or the return of the manuscript is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters does not imply 
his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents.) 


The Hollywood Bowl 


To the Editor of THt GRAMOPHONE 

The review by A. R. of the Sleeping Beauty Suite records made by 
the Hollywood Bowl Orchestra, appearing on page 59 of the 
July magazine suggests the recording was not really done in the 
Hollywood Bowl, but this calls for correction. 

Readers fortunate enough to possess back numbers as old as 
1930 will find a most interesting article in the August issue of that 
year contributed by Eugene Goossens in which the conductor 
gives details of the actual making of the records under notice. 

To use Mr. Goossens own words :— 

“ Atmospheric conditions, etc., obliged us to record for the 
gramophone in the mornings when the Bowl was empty. Several 
of the first recordings were ‘ killed’ by a summer breeze wafting 
across the Bowl and deflecting the sound from the microphone so 
that the music on the record suddenly faded in the most discon- 
certing manner.” 

H.M.V. D1718-9 are most interesting records, but I can never 
quite appreciate the quaint joke of the Gramophone Company in 
making such a secret of their Special List. No. 1 seeing that it 
contains records of universal interest. Although I became aware 
of the recordings some time ago, there are still thousands of record- 
lovers who know nothing of H.M.V.’s hoard, and until the list was 
reviewed in THE GRAMOPHONE recently I doubt if the collection 
was generally known to more than a small proportion of readers. 

Northampton. LEsLiE J. THOMPSON. 


Operatic Records 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 


With regard to this question may I put forward a plea on 
behalf of the younger generation of Italian opera enthusiasts 
who are so badly served at the present time. 

If we cannot have any new recordings why can we not have 
some of the earlier electrical records re-issued ? 

I started collecting at the back end of 1930, by which time a 
vast number of splendid discs had been withdrawn. I have 
managed to find some of them by diligent attendance at the 
Gramophone Exchange but there must be many who have been 
less fortunate. 

To quote some examples, the Zenatello ‘‘ Otello ” records were 
all first class and there was one H.M.V. DBg55 featuring “‘ Niun 
mi tema,” and actually recorded at Covent Garden on June 
17th, 1926, that was never issued at all in this country, 

Another is Hina Spani’s ‘‘ Tacea La notte’ and ‘“* Ma dal’ 
arrido’”’ (H.M.V. DB1045) which appeared in the H.M.V. 
operatic supplement of January, 1928. If this is anything like 
her other records it should be exquisite. 

_ There are many others and I wonder how many records of 
singers we long to hear are lying in the factories never to see the 
light of day. 

On this point, the posthumous Chaliapin disc of the Farewell and 
“Death of Boris,” actually recorded at Covent Garden during a 
performance in 1928 and issued in June, may shed a little light. 

In January 1929 there were three records of the same perfor- 
mance issued. They are DB1181-2-3 the one mentioned above is 
a companion and is either a recoupling of sides or a new issue, 
I can’t tell which. 

In conclusion may I add that this year I have obtained four 
records from Italy. I recommend them all unconditionally. 
They are two by Hina Spani: Ebben ne andro Lontana—‘ La 
Wally.” Ei M’ama—‘ Faust.”” DB 1165. D’amor sul’ ali rosee— 


“Tl Trovatore.” Addio picciol desco—‘‘ Manon.”’ DB1503. 

Two by Rosa Raisa: Voi lo sapete—‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
La Mamma Morte—‘‘ Andrea Chenier.” DB2123. Vissi d’arte— 
“Tosca.” Suicidio—‘* La Gioconda.” DBa2122. 

The Spani discs are accompanied by La Scala Orchestra, 
under Carlo Sabajno and the Raisa discs by the same orchestra 
under Franco Ghione. The latter are particularly fine recordings. 

Taunton. W. Woon. 


“* Plea for a Wagner Society ”’ 
To the Editor of ‘THE GRAMOPHONE 


+, 6 


I heartily applaud Quita Chavez’s ‘‘ Plea for a Wagner Society” 
which appeared in the August issue. Although, at first, the 
publication of a really complete, modern recording of, say, 
** Tristan,’’ seems too much to hope for, the fruits of the labours 
of the Mozart Opera Society (Die Zauberfléte ’’ in particular) 
demonstrate that an excellent gramophone version of a complete 
Wagner music drama is by no means impracticable, either 
technically or economically. 

Hopeful young gramophonists, like myself, who, thanks entirely 
to the gramophone, have been able to study at close quarters 
Beethoven symphonies, Mozart operas and Strauss tone poems, 
are certainly ill-served by the recording companies in the case 
of Wagner. Apart from the Columbia ‘‘ Tannhauser”’ set, the 
H.M.V. recording of Act I of *‘ Die Walkiire’’ and perhaps a 
few records from the H.M.V. ‘“ Siegfried ’’ sets, Wagner is repre- 
sented on records only by a miserable trail of inadequate excerpts 
and mangled “‘concert versions ’’ nearly all of which are out of 
date by modern standards of recording. 

Surely then, the formation of a society with the object of record- 
ing in their entirety the greater works of Wagner, is a noble 
project, worthy of the staunch support of every one of those people 
who now content themselves with the meagre Wagnerian snippets 
which the recording companies occasionally dole out. 

I do sincerely hope that Quita Chavez’s castles in the air will 
not dissolve into nothingness after a pointless battle in your 
correspondence columns between Wagnerites and anti-Wagnerites. 
I, for one, am ready to give such a society my fullest support. 

Portsmouth. LAwRENCE W. COGHLAN. 


Strauss’s Alpensymphonie 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


I will gladly support Mr. Aravnie Calpakian in his plea for a 
recording of excerpts from Strauss’s “‘ Elektra.’’ Even a complete 
recording, with Mme. Rose Pauly in the title-role, should sell 
like hot cakes while Sir Thomas Beecham’s recent great revival 
of this work remains in the memory of those who were at Covent 
Garden or who heard the broadcast relay on gth May. 

A recording of the ‘‘ Alpine Symphony ”’ is another matter. 
It has never been accepted as the equal of Strauss’s earlier orches- 
tral works, and would probably not be entertained by the gramo- 
phone companies as a commercial proposition. However, it 
is in keeping alive works such as this that the B.B.C. can render 
useful service to musicians. So far as I remember, the “ Alpine 
Symphony ” has not appeared in the B.B.C.’s London programmes 
since Dr. Strauss himself conducted it for them at the Albert Hall 
some years ago. If those of us who are interested write severally 
to Portland Place the Corporation may perhaps be persuaded 
to repeat it soon. 

Mr. Calpakian ends his letter by asking for a new “ Don 
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Quixote ” by Toscanini. But we have Beecham’s recording of 
this, and if Toscanini is to give us Strauss at all then surely the 
obvious choice is the neglected ‘‘ Aus Italien.” 

Hatfield, Herts. J. K. Davres. 


Plea for Unrecorded Works 
To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 


Referring to Mr. Douglas W. Churchill’s letter in the August 
issue. I thought he would be interested to know that Columbia 
issued an electrical 12-inch recording of Litolff’s ‘‘ Maximilian 
Robespierre Overture” about ten to twelve years ago, now, 
unfortunately withdrawn. 

I think they were issued as re-recordings, amongst others, 
carrying the same numbers as the older acoustic records. 

I no longer have this record but can assure Mr. Churchill it 
was quite a good one for its period if there is any possibility of 
obtaining one. 

Bowes Park. C. E. Jucuau. 


Orchestral Music in England 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 


I cannot allow Mr. Sharp’s remarks to pass without a protest. 
It annoys me to constantly hear people decrying things British 
and finding all matters overseas worthy of emulation. If such 
criticisms are deserved, one grits one’s teeth and allows them to 
pass, but the orchestral playing of to-day warrants no such 
diatribe. 

I cannot play any type of musical instrument but I have been 
passionately interested in orchestral music ever since the days 
when as a young boy I used to haunt the North Pier at Blackpool 
to hear Spielman’s Band (and a splendid orchestra I still feel it 
must have been.) They introduced the “‘ Tannhauser Overture ” 
to me and I came away entranced, which in itself is enough to 
convince me that it must have been well played considering my 
raw age. 

But since the war orchestral playing has undoubtedly improved 
very considerably, and I am certain that the best orchestras in 
this country can hold their own with any others. 

I have heard the Berlin Philharmonic three times under its 
own conductor and on each occasion felt that it was a particularly 
well drilled combination. I have also heard the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic and decided that its violin string tone was superb. Then 
last year I heard the Prague Symphony Orchestra and thought 
it probably the ideal orchestra for playing the Slavonic dances. 

But for superb musicianly qualities I doubt if any of these can 
equal the playing of the London Philharmonic Orchestra when 
conducted by Beecham. When they played Schubert’s gth 
Symphony at the last concert of the Sheffield Philharmonic 
Season I doubt if there is another body of players in the world 
who could have played it better under any conductor. 

No Mr. Sharp your remarks might apply to 1910 but not 1938 ! 

Barnsley. ARTHUR Hors Ley. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


Mr. G. N. Sharp is of the opinion that British orchestras are 
incapable of fine performances. At least this seems to be the gist of 
a page or so of rhetorical generalizations, and observations on some 
rather curious “ fundamentals ”’. 

Mr. Sharp has heard the leading British orchestras under all 
kinds of conditions. He has heard some poor, tired, under- 
rehearsed performances given by overworked orchestras under 
strange conductors. He must have heard plenty of fine per- 
formances too, but these we may ignore : they obstruct his 
argument. 

Against a selection of these he places the concerts given by the 
Berlin Philharmonic or the Vienna Philharmonic (‘‘ among 
others ’”’—what others ?) on one of their brief visits to this country. 

The visitors have brought with them a distinguished conductor. 
He is, of course, thoroughly familiar with the orchestra—he has 
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worked with it for several years. Performances are given of 
a few handpicked works, all of them well known and all carefully 
chosen to display the sleek virtuosity of the strings and conceal the 
coarseness of the brass. These works have been rehearsed for 
weeks, meticulously polished and refined. The orchestra arrives in 
England, rehearses its programme again, repeats it four or five 
times and then goes home, leaving Mr: Sharp wide-eyed with 
admiration of the visitors, but tearing his garments as he thinks of 
the months to come. 

The admiration is well founded : Of course it is, and we should 
be much poorer without these brilliant tours, but when Mr. Sharp 
says that English orchestras are incapable of equally fine per- 
formances we ask :— 

1. What about the L.P.O. under Beecham ? 

2. What about the B.B.C. under Toscanini ? 

3. What about the L.S.O. at Glyndebourne ? 

Plenty of rehearsals under a conductor of the first rank are 
necessary before great performances are possible. Besides this the 
players need financial security and freedom from the strain of 
overwork. Given these, our leading orchestras are capable of 
performances equal to any on earth. 

The pity of it is, conditions are so far from being ideal. 

I suppose the L.P.O. is the only permanent symphony orchestra 
in the country, excepting the Bournemouth people. The B.B.C. 
spends its time in fragments, and plagued by a multitude of 
conductors. The L.S.O. seems to appear every now and then, give 
a concert and immediately disintegrate ; the Hallé and Scottish 
Orchestras disband at the end of each season. 

Under these conditions it seems extraordinary that so many 
brilliant performances are given in this country each year. 
How much more consistent they would be if some musical Nuffield 
would put Mr. Tertis’ plan into action, at the cost of one destroyer. 
Then brilliance, fire and enthusiasm might be customary instead of 
being a miraculous accident—they would come of confident, 
skilful endeavour, not accidentally in an atmosphere of strained, 
jagged nerves. 

It is a consummation devoutly to be wished for. 

Exeter. Coun F. SHAPLEY. 


P.S.—Mr. Sharp condemns the bad manners of orchestral 
musicians and abuses those who find fault with the deportment of 
Herr So-and-So. 

Surely this is inconsistent. 

I have suffered at the hands of Herr So-and-So. He is ungainly 
and his grimaces are unpleasant, but, as Mr. Sharp says, this is of 
no consequence. 

But I do feel irritated when a superb performance of some tran- 
quil work is ruined by an extraordinary collection of splutters, 
grunts, hisses, and miscellaneous train noises given out by this 
distinguished gentleman. 

If that isn’t bad manners ; what is ? 


To the Editor of TuH&t GRAMOPHONE 

I was very interested in the article by G. N. Sharp on Orchestral 
Music in England but I think he was a little too severe on English 
Orchestras. 

It must be admitted that the London Philharmonic when play- 
ing under Beecham can rival any orchestra in Europe. It is not 
fair to judge an orchestra by its playing under a visiting conductor 
unless it has had time for adequate rehearsal. 

The B.B.C. Orchestra when playing under Toscanini has also 
vindicated its reputation. Unfortunately, as has often been 
pointed out by W.R.A., it has not a permanent conductor of 
permanent power. ; 

The Scottish Orchestra under the permanent conductorship 
of George Szell is another example of the height to which British 
orchestras can attain when given a fair chance. 

We have every reason to be proud of our orchestras to-day. 
They can hold their own with any orchestra in Europe and we 
have a group of conductors who are in the first rank and whose 
merits are recognized the world over. 


Orkney. Gitpert W. Moore. 
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GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY NEWS 





Acton and District Gramophone Circle 


A composite programme of records introduced by members of the 
Circle was enjoyed at the meeting held at Mr. T. Winney’s house. 
It included Havanaise—Saint Saéns, impeccably played by Heifetz 
with orchestra. Pastorale, and Russian Dance (from Petrouchka) 
rendered by Stravinsky and Dushkin; Dance of Apprentices and 
Entrance of Meistersingers—Ormandy and San Francisco Prom. 
Orchestra. Overture in D—Haydn and two Marches in D—Mozart, 
by Paris Conservatoire Orchestra under Edward Fendler, and a 
French recording of a Handel Clavier Concerto. 

Then a novelty, and to some a monstrosity, the rendering of a 
Chopin Prelude and Mazurka, and Debussy’s Clair de Lune by John 
Hunt on a Neo-Bechstein piano. The writer thinks the impressionistic 
style suited the piano better. As a contrast, Rubinstein played his 
transcription of a Bach fugue, and then an operatic excerpt, Dark is the 
Night, sung in Italian by Renato Zanelli. The final records, also, were 
contrastive, She marched thro’ the fair, sung by Sidney McEwan, and some 
airs rendered by the reed pipe band of children under ten years of the 
Franciscan Road School, Tooting. The children had made the pipes 
and tuned them, and Dr. Thomas, an esteemed member of the Circle 
—— us he had a kind of paternal interest in the production of the 
record. 


The Chelsea Recorded Music Society 


At the July meeting the programme was presented by Mr. Moore 
Orr and included the recently recorded Haydn Symphony No. 93 in D 
(Beecham and L.P.O.), Stravinsky’s ballet suite Jeu de Cartes (Tele- 
funken B565, three records) and groups of songs sung by Vladimir 
Rosing, Sydney MacEwan and Richard Hayward. An enjoyable 
evening was brought to a close with Gibilaro’s exhilarating Fantasia 
on Sea Shanties (C2452). 

There are vacancies for two members. Will interested readers please 
get in touch with the Hon. Sec., Mr. R. G. Hutchinson, 29 Belmont 
Avenue, New Malden, Surrey. 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 


The July new issues contained a delightful and previously unrecorded 
work of Dvorak’s Serenade in E Major by Boyd Neel Or. ; another 
magnificent Beecham orchestral recording (Haydn Symphony No. 93 
in D Major) ; and Mozart’s Sonata in C Major, played with exquisite 
touch by Fischer. The Don Cossack choir gave us a fine choral record in 
The Prayer; in the handling of large choirs there is often a lack of 
balance in the weight at which the contrasting groups of singers are 
reproduced ; the achievement in this record is therefore notable. 

The visit to the E.M.I. recording studios at St. John’s Wood has 
become an annual affair, and another enjoyable event of this nature 
took place in July, when a party of members and friends made a tour 
of the studios and recording departments, etc., as guests of the Gramo- 
phone Company. 

The programme at the first August meeting was given by Mr. F. 
Newbold, from the Acton Society. This contained much that was both 
lively and melodious, being as follows : Mozart’s Overture in Italian 
style, Handel Concerto for two horns and orchestra, Violin Concerto 
(Spohr)—violinist, Kulenkampff ; these by Berlin Philharmonic Orch. 
under von Benda. Song Cycle, An die ferne Geliebte (Beethoven) by 
Husch. All were Telefunken records. In the second half of programme 


Liza Lehmann’s song cycle, In a Persian Garden, by Dora Labette, 
Muriel Brunskill, Hubert Eisdell and Norman Williams. One fancies 
(judging by Columbia’s showing us what English singers could do in 
the Beecham recording of La Bohéme) that a present-day recording 
would bring out the words better, giving an added bloom to the beauty 
and a more vital intensity to the drama. 

September meetings: 2nd, 16th and goth. Meetings commence at 
8 p.m. at All Saints’ Church Hall, Trewsbury Rd., Sydenham, S.E.26 ; 
visitors are always welcome. Particulars of the society wil! gladly be 
sent on application to Secretary, Mr. S. O. Miebs, 7 Playfield Crescent, 
E. Dulwich, S.E.22. 


Ealing and Hanwell Gramophone Society 


Representatives of this Society had a very enjoyable week-end on the 
23rd of July, visiting their president at his country home at Hitcham, 
near Ipswich. During the Saturday and Sunday many interesting 
records were played to an appreciative audience. 


Gillingham (Kent) Gramophone Society 

The final meeting of the summer season was in the nature of a private 
session held at the President’s flat. Mr. Jeans was in command, and he 
gave a Dvorak programme, the works being the Carnival Overture, 
** Nigger ” Quartet, and Fourth Symphony. 


Hackney Philharmonic Society 


We should like to point out to readers of THE GRAMOPHONE living in 
Clapton, Islington, Highbury, Stoke Newington, Bow, Poplar, and 
Dalston that they are within easy travelling distance of our meeting 
place. We commence our Fourth Season on September 15th. We have 
a very successful library scheme, and hope to commence the new season 
with a first-class amplifier. 

Details of opening programme, headquarters, and how to reach there 
—obtainable from Mr. G. Carter, 86 Adley Street, Clapton, E.5. 


Horsham Gramophone Society . 


A “longhorn” acoustic gramophone was demonstrated at our 
July meeting by Mr. L. F. Tidmarsh who explained the operation of 
the machine and demonstrated its capabilities in handling the singing 
voice (arias from The Magic Flute), speech (excerpt from Murder in the 


Cathedral) and orchestral brass (fanfare of trumpets at opening of 


Olympic Games, Berlin). The results in these and other records were 
impressive. 

Solo and choral singing was the theme of the second part of the 
evening, Mr. J. Chappell demonstrating the four main divisions of the 
human voice, bass (Paul Robeson in Steal Away), tenor (Gigli in Panis 
Angelicus), alto (Master Dennis Barthel, Temple Church Choir) and 
treble (Master Ernest Lough) and then showing the employment of 
the four pitches in choral singing from the earliest kind down to the 
present day, the examples ranging from a Kyrie Eleison, sung by Monks 
of St. Pierre de Solesme monastery, to the Pilgrims Chorus from 
Tannhduser. 


Liverpool and District Gramophone Society 


The second summer meeting was in the nature of a miscellaneous 
Celebrity Concert presented by Mr. Jenkins. We heard a delightful 
Eileen Joyce, of Rhapsody in C Minor (Dohndnyi) and two Preludes 
(Rachmaninov), and Kirsten Flagstad’s dramatic rendering of Ocean 
thou Mighty Monster (Weber). Probably the most interesting recording 
of the evening was of the Ballet Suite Triumph of Neptune, by Lord 
Berners—a surprise packet for those who look askance at modern 
music. The Prelude and Death Song from Tristan and Isolde (Berlin 
Phil., under Furtwangler) and a Mozart Piano Concerto completed a 
most interesting programme. 


Midland Gramophone Circle 


First meeting of the season takes place at the Bristol Cinema, Bristol 
Road, Birmingham on Sunday, September 18th at 2.45. Programme 
commences at 3 p.m., and will consist of the “ Cockaigne ” Overture 
by Elgar, Tchaikovsky’s Violin Concerto (Kreisler) and a selection of 
Leider sung by Schumann. There is ample car park space. Subscrip- 
tions will be due, and will be 7s. 6d. for the season of eight recitals. 
Those who wish may pay any sum from 2s. on account. Tickets may 
be obtained from the secretary, Mr. C. C. Hyams, 160a, Robin Hood 
Lane, Hall Green, Birmingham, 28. 
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North-West London Gramophone Society 


Mr. Hamber’s recital consisted of contrasting schools of chamber 
music, and ended with the Schubert Quintet. His programme was, 
well explained and his comments, as usual, exceedingly interesting. 
Our “ comparisons of recordings of the same works ” evening had a 
very good attendance, and was enjoyed. There were several interesting 
rformances, including the two versions of Fagade, Scherzo from 
Schubert’s Trio, and the Air on G String. We can recommend an 
evening of this type—for us it was a great success. We owe the suggestion 
to Mrs. Adams. ; ; 
Mr. R. T. Budden, our Chairman, gave us a programme including 
the Walton and Elgar 1st Symphonies. A careful analysis both of the 
works themselves and of the composers was prepared by Mr. Budden— 
we shall be glad to send a copy to anyone interested, for it was of great 
assistance in understanding this. music. ; 
Our programmes this season are notable for the care in their prepara- 
tion, and it looks like a record summer for us. Hon. Sec. Miss I. H. 
Matthews, 39 Netherhall Gardens, N.W.3. 


South-East London Recorded Music Society 


For our July Meeting, we decided upon a Members’ Evening. 
Miscellany was anticipated, but the result was an amazingly well- 
balanced programme. We had overtures of Rossini and Berlioz ; 
Ballet was represented by Bizet; Opera by Gigli in La Bohéme. 
Schumann’s songs were rendered by Lottie Lehmann, and we were 
reminded of music’s recent losses on hearing Chaliapine and Conchita 
Supervia. 

Not the least of our pleasure was provided by the sight of new faces— 
surely commendable in a holiday month. We look forward to crowded 
meetings in the months ahead. Mr. L. Palmer, 56 Muirkirk Road, 
Catford, S.E.6, is only too happy to answer all enquiries as to our 
future arrangements. 


The Southport and District Gramophone Society 


A programme entitled ‘“‘ Early Italian Music,” was presented with 
many helpful remarks by the Secretary, Mr. A. Engel. We were treated 
to a feast of music from a period too often neglected—and not only was 
the music itself rare, fo Mr. Engel is an explorer of little-known 
byways, and he produced some rare and now unobtainable recordings. 
These included the Ancient Italian Music Series, published in Madrid 
and others unhappily (and unaccountably) now deleted. 

The period covered was from the mid-sixteenth century Palestrina 
to the work of Galuppi and Pugnani at the end of the eighteenth century 
and two of the most popular works were the unusual Sonate, pian e forte 
of Gabrielli for cornets, trombones and violins, and Vivaldi’s Concerto 
Grosso, No. 2 in G Minor. It is a pity that the latter is deleted as there 
were several prospective buyers. We look forward to some more of 
Mr. Engel’s interesting “ discoveries.” 

Mr. G. F. Riley is an ardent follower of Mozart, and his presentation 
of Act I of ‘‘ Don Giovanni ” showed his knowledge and enthusiasm. 
He had only recently returned from a week at Glyndebourne, and he 
managed to convey to us by his excellent description of the action 
the atmosphere of the performance and the supreme dramatic qualities 
of Mozart’s writing. The recording is noteworthy for its attention to 
detail without losing sight of the conception as a whole, and the beauty 
of the orchestral writing is one of the outstanding features of the work— 
a point which Mr. Riley brought out several times in his remarks. For 
those who are not ordinarily impressed with recorded opera, this recital 
proved a happy exception. . 

September 5th, “‘ The Music of William Walton,” presented by Mr. 
Rex Hillson. 


Tottenham Gramophone Society 


Mr. Clements set out to demonstrate the melodious qualities of 
Brahms with the aid of the ’Cello Sonata in E minor, the Violin Sonata 
in D Minor, and the Clarinet Quintet ; the Scherzo from the Piano 
Quintet (F Minor) and the third movement of the Second Symphony ; 
and a variety of Waltzes and Hungarian Dances. This collection was 
sufficiently diverse to avoid any charge of monotony which might 
otherwise be laid against a one-composer programme. 

Detailed introductions to the records—a practice lately in desuetude 
in the Society and worth at least occasional revival—were a feature of 
Mr. Lewis’ programme, which consisted of a Mozart piano concerto 
and two violin and piano sonatas, together with the new recording of 
the Schumann violin concerto. 

After a pause during September, the Society will hold its Annual 
General Meeting, and resume its activities early in October. The 
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probability is that meetings will continue to be held on alternate 
Thursdays at 8.30 p.m. at 239 Park Lane, N.17 ; and anyone interested 
is invited to communicate with Mr. J. A. Clements at that address. 


LIST OF FEDERATED SOCIETIES 


Acton and District Gramophone Circle, 

D. M. Freeland, 8 Friars Place Lane, Acton, W.3. 
Air Ministry Gramophone Society, 

A. C. Allen, Room 402, Ariel House, Strand, W.C.2. ' 
Beckenham Recorded Music Society, 

F. B. Graves, 133 Bromley Road, Catford, S.E.6. 
Birmingham Gramophone Circle, z 

E. C. Instone, 481 Warwick Road, Solihull, Warwickshire, ' 
Chelsea Recorded Music Society, 

R. C. Hutchinson, 29 Belmont Avenue, New Malden, Surrey. , 
Chingford and District Gramophone Society, 

H. J. King, 48 Mount View Road, North Chingford, E.4. 
Clacton and District Gramophone Society, 

S. K. Herbert, 243 St. Osyth Road, Clacton-on-Sea. 
Coventry Libraries Music Circle, 

Miss Coulson, Gulson (Central) Library, Coventry. 
Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society, 

S. O. Miebs, 7 Playfield Crescent, S.E.22. 
Ealing and Hanwell Gramophone Society, 

C. E. Codrington, 41 Mount Avenue, Southall, Middlesex. 
Farnworth Radiogram and Gramophone Society, 

G. Evans, 81 Starcliffe Street, Great Lever, Bolton, Lancs. 
Gillingham (Kent) Gramophone Society, 

Miss Dickinson, 74 Junction Road, Gillingham, Kent. 
Guildford and District Gramophone Club, 

Miss Fredrika Schwarz, Villa Angelo, 141 Weston Road, 

Guildford. 
Hackney Philharmonic Society, 

F. Whiter, 14 Glenarm Road, E.5. 
Halifax Music Society, 

Miss B. Sykes, 4 Emscote Place, Halifax. 
Hastings and District Recorded Music Society, 

F. R. Sharpe, 69 Pevensey Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 
High Wycombe and District Music Society, 

F. G. Youens, 200 Totteridge Road, High Wycombe. 
Horsham Gramophone Society, 

F. A. Potter, Oak Cottage, Salisbury Road, Horsham. 
Liverpool and District Gramophone Society, 

J. W. Harwood, ‘‘ Casa,’’ Rangemore Road, Liverpool, 13. 
Manchester Gramophone Society, 

C. J. Brennand, “‘ Byerden,’’ Hale Road, Hale, Cheshire. 
Midland Gramophone Circle, 

C. C. Hyams, 160a, Robin Hood Lane, Hall Green, 

Birmingham. 
North-West London Gramophone Society, 

Miss I. H. Matthews, 39 Netherhall Gardens, Hampstead, 

N.W.3. 
Old Hill and District “ Gram.” Club (1923), 

A. H. Bassano, Hadenholme, Old Hill, Staffs. 
Orpington and District Gramophone Society, 

Miss A. Pickles, 225 High Street, Orpington, Kent. 
Oxford Gramophone Society, 

Dr. H. A. Robertson, 17 Moreton Road, Oxford. 
Post Office Research Station Recorded Music Society, 

S. W. Broadhurst, 26 Kenton Lane, Kingsbury, N.W.9. 
South-East London Recorded Music Society, 

L. Palmer, 56 Muirkirk Road, Catford, S.E.6. 
Southport and District Gramophone Society, 

A. Engel, ‘‘ Trebira,”. 120 Churchgate, Southport, Lancs. 
Tottenham Gramophone Society, 

J. A. Clements, 239 Park Lane, N.17. 
West Cornwall Gramophone Society, 

J. L. Roberts, 16 Cross Street, Camborne, Cornwall. 
Woodford Green Recorded Music Society, 

E. L. King, 24 Dale Gardens, Woodford Green, Essex. 








